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to his = “gs for India: together with his Lordship's 
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Art. III. A Sermon preached in Lambeth Chapel, on 
Sunday, June 1, 1823, at the Consecration of the Right 
Rev. Reginald Heber, D.D. Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
By Arthur Bland Samet” M.A. Rector of Edling- 
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AMONG many painfal feelings excited by the death of 
Bishop Middleton, no one was more painful than the fear 
that it might lead to a discontinuance of the measures which 
he had pursued. A great and lamentable interruption of 
them was unavoidable. The want of Bishops at Madras and 
Bombay,..by whom the loss of the Bishop of Calcutta might 
in some measure be supplied, was, and always will be 

felt. Thedeath of the second ecclesiastical officer in Hin- 
dostan,..the excellent and lamented Archdeacon Loring, 
made an additional breach in the Church government of a 
country -yhere a great deal of mischief may be effected in a 
very little time; andi the successor of Bishop Middleton, . 
however able and eminent, was one who had not shared his 
councils, and to whom the subject of Christianity im India 
was at least incompletely known. Under these circumstances 
it. was impossible: not to ee tliat the system adopted by 
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Bishop Middleton would suffer a grievous suspension, even 
if it escaped from total ruin. 

And the danger was increased by the character of the 
measures themselves, not less than by the condact of those 
who advocate a different system. Solid, gradual, and noise- 
less, the building had not attracted the notice of those by 
whom display is considered indispensable to success. It had 


not produced, and did not promise to produce, any sudden > 


or splendid effect. It was better calculated to be useful than 
popular—and, of course, it ran some risque of encountering 
contumely or neglect. And that risque was enhanced by 
the interest so widely excited in favour of other schemes— 
schemes which propose to make amends by zeal and good 
intention, for the want of method, regularity, and discipline ; 
and which rest upon different views of nature, of provi- 
—s and of grace, from those that Bishop Middleton enter- 
tained. 

But we are happy to say that the greater part of these 
apprehensions have been relieved. The universal ac- 
knowledgement of Bishop Middleton’s merits, the ap- 
plause that has been bestowed from all quarters upon his 

lans; the decided manner in which they have been em- 
a by the most distinguished Governors of the Church, 
and the pledge to persevere in them which has been given 
by his successor, are so many sources of sincere joy to those 
who had anticipated a less favourable result; and we con- 
sider our readers entitled to their share of the pleasure, and 
to an acquaintance with the grounds upon which it rests. 
In order to accomplish this object we shall first lay before 
them the Bishop of Bristol's character of the deceased Pre- 
late. It is extracted from his Lordship’s sermon before the 
Society for thePropagation of the’ Gospel, and forms a most 
appropriate conclusion to that admirable discourse. Having 
ewn the immense difference between our Saviour’s autho- 
ritative teaching, and the lessons of those who cannot 
appeal to miracles in support of their doctrines, and having 
consequently recommended us to impress upon the character 
of our Missionaries such a stamp of authority as shall pre- 
dispose the people to lend an attentive ear to the truths 
which they deliver, the Bishop of Bristol contendg that this 
object will be ultimately effected by the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment in India, and the Missi College at Calcutta. 
The difficulties encountered by the sol issionary, his 
imability to make any serious breach in the mass of prejudice 
and custom by which the Brachmins defend their errors, 
are described with his Lordsbip’s wonted facility and neat- 
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ness. The improvement that has taken place in this respect 
shall be given in his own words. 


** It has been remarked, with equal ‘sagacity and truth, that 
‘the progress of the Gospel in India ig o by discipline and 
system, and that by discipline and systeth alone can it, under the 
divine blessing, ever make its way*.’ That these essential requi- 
sites are supplied by the two measures to which I have already allu- 
ded, the formation of an Ecclesiastical Establishment, and the 
institution of a Missionary College, and that they could be effec- 
tually supplied by no other human means, will, 1 think, be admit- 
ted by all who have reflected on the subject. But these mea- 
sures will be attended by another and most important benefit; th 
will tend to confer upon the Missionary that authority, whi 
alone can predispose the minds of the natives to the cordial recep- 
tion of the doctrines which he teaches. We have remarked that 
the learned Brachmin secretly disbelieves the established worship 
of his rir and regards it as a mere political institution devised 
in accommodation to the weaknesses and prejudices of the illite- 
rate vulgar. If, therefore, he were inclined to lend an attentive 
ear to the truths of the Gospel, he would still demand a system of 
external rites and discipline, which might command the reverence 
of the multitude and secure that subordination which he deems 
necessary to the existence of society. ‘This demand the Missionary 
is pow enabled. to satisfy; he may now say, ‘1 come not to you, 
like my predecessors, impelled only by the —— of my own 
feelings and by my anxiety to impart knowledge in which I am 
convinced that your eternal salvation is involved. I address you 
on the part of the people to whose government you are subject ; 
whose pre-eminence in all the arts of civilization you yourselves ad- 
mit ; and to whom you are indebted for that blessing, which it is the 
chief end of human society to secure, the equal administration of 
justice. They commission me to offer to you a religion, to the 
influence of which they ascribe their own moral and intellectual 
superiority ; a religion, which is founded on the justest and most 
elevated conceptions of the divine nature, affords at once the most 
rational and consolatory views of the dealings of God with man, 
and enforces a system of worship and external rites, not calculated 
like your own, to degrade the mind by the sensual indulgencies 
which it allows, but to enlighten the understanding, and purify the 
heart.’ Can we doubt that the Brachmin will be more willing to 
investigate the claims of the Gospel to his attention, when recom- 
mended by an authority to which he has long been accustomed to 
look up with deference, than when pro to him by a few in- 
dividuals, invested with no public character, and able to urge only 


the strength of their own conviction as the ground on which they 
demand his assent ? 


* Bishop Middleton’s Letter to the Secretary of the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel. 
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‘* Nor would the effect upon the mind of the illiterate Hindoo be 
less favourable to the cause of the Gospel. Not accustomed in 
his view of the national worship to look beyond the external 
ceremonies which it prescribed, he saw nothing in the new reli- 
gion, as it had previously been offered to him, to recompense him 
for abandoning the faith ofthis ancestors. But the Missionary can 
now add weight to his exhortations, by pointing to a visible 
Church, which holds out its arms to receive the new convert, and 
to shelter him from the taunts and injuries of the professors of his 
former faith ; while, by supplying a system of external worship, it 
satisfies his grosser conceptions of religious duty. Formerly, in 
embracing the Gospel, the Hindoo appeared to separate himself 
from the world—to tear asunder the bands by which he was united 
to his fellow-men—to become a destitute and solitary being. 
Now he seems only to pass from one society to another, to sub- 
stitute new relations, new ties, new duties, in the place of those 


which he has voluntarily abandoned.” Bishop of Bristol's Sermon, 
p. 14, 


This view of the subject is then successfully vindicated from 
the charge of doing injustice to the pure and spiritual cha- 
racter of the Gospel, and the influence of a Church Esta- 
blishment upon the lives and habits of the European inha- 
hitants, is shewn to be another source of the success of the 
Missionary’s labours. Respecting the period at which that 
success may be expected, the Bishop makes the following 
judicious remarks, which serve as an introduction to his 


eulogy upon the character and success of the first Bishop of 
Calcutta. 


“ We approve not that idle curiosity which would pry into 
‘the times and seasons which the Father has put in his own 
power*.’ The Scriptures indeed assure us that the hour will 
come, when the Church of Christ shall know no other limits than 
those by which the habitable globe is circumscribed; but whether 
we, who now live, are destined to witness its triumph over the 
powers of darkness even in our Indian Empire, would be an 
inquiry no less presumptuous than unprofitable. Yet while in all 
humility we commit to God the consummation of his own designs 
for the salvation of mankind ; while we patiently await the hour 
when, by the effusion of his Holy Spirit, he shall be pleased to 
give effect to our efforts for the conversion of the natives of 
Hindostan ; we may not only innocently, but laudably, employ our 
minds in reasoning concerning the probable result of the human 
means which we adopt for the accomplishment of this great ob- 
ject. Among those means the formation of a Church Establish- 
ment holds the most conspicuous place. That this measure was 





® Acts i. 7. 
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the offspring of a wise and enlightened policy, and dictated by a 
comprehensive and accurate knowledge of the obstacles which had 
hetesong opposed the communication of Christianity to our 
Zastern Empire, has, if we have not formed an erroneous estimate 
of the correctness of our reasonings, been sufficiently proved in the 
present discourse. Shall we then be deemed too sanguine, if we 
indulge a confident hope, that a new era in the history of Hin- 
dostan has already commenced ; and that the great work of evan- 
gelizing its native inhabitants, though exposed, like all human 
undertakings, to the occasional shock of adverse events, will 
henceforward be continually, if not rapidly, progressive ? 

“ To one of those adverse events I feel it now my duty to call 
your attention—to the unexpected death of the pious and able 
Prelate, to whom the charge of superintending the Indian Esta- 
blishment was committed. To me he was personally unknown: I 
must therefore leave to others the pleasing, though melancholy, 
task of delineating his private character and recording his domes- 
tic virtues. But his public conduct has been open to general 
observation ; and assuredly the tribute of our praise is not more 
justly due to the wisdom of our rulers in giving a Church Esta- 
blishment to India, than to their judgment in selecting the indi- 
vidual whom they placed at its head. In him appear to have been 
united all the qualifications requisite for the successful discharge 
of his high office; a temper at once firm and conciliatory—an 
ardent yet enlightened zeal—a superiority to passion and to pre- 
judice—an entire dedication of his thoughts and exertions to the 
cause of the Gospel—and, above all, a just sense, not only of the 
arduous nature, but also of the pre-eminent importance and dig- 
nity of the work in which he was engaged. He felt that, com- 
pared with the object which he was pursuing, the loftiest specula- 
tions that can occupy the statesman’s mind sink into insigni- 
ficance. He felt that on him depended the success of the first 
national attempt to communicate the blessings of Christianity to 
eighty millions of his fellow creatures ; and the consciousness of 
this awful responsibility, which would have bewildered and over- 
whelmed a common mind, served only to strengthen his resolution 
and animate his efforts. Stedfastly fixing his eye on the bright 
reward which would crown the tod, he disregarded the difficulties 
which threatened to oppose the progress of his labours. 

** In no circumstances of the visible Church could the loss of 
so distinguished a Prelate fail to be lamented as a great calamity. 
How much more severely must it be felt in the case of a new 
Establishment like that of India! Yet, while we feel the severit 
of the dispensation, let us not be insensible to the mercy by whic 
it has been tempered. He might have been cut off at an earlier 
period of his career, when the infant Church would have been less 
able to withstand the shock. Thankful, then, ought we to be, that 
the blow was delayed till he had in some degree matured his plans ; 
till he had imparted to the new Institutions their present consis- 
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tency and strength; and, what is most important, till by his 
instruction and sremere he had rendered others capable of regu- 


lating and directing the movements of the vast machine, to which 
he had himself given the primary impulse. Most arduous still 
will be the duties of him who has succeeded to the superintend- 
ance of the Indian diocese: but he will not be compelled to begin 
the work anew ; he will find the foundations of the building alread 
laid; and his only task will be accurately to fill up the “ whic 
has been traced by the commanding genius and skilful hand of his 
predecessor. 

“ But I will trespass no longer on yee patience. In paying 
this tribute of respect to the memory of the first Protestant Bishop 
of India, I have consulted at once my own feelings, and what I 
conceived to be the expectations of the audience before whom I 
stand. To human applause, if it were at any time the object of 
the deceased Prelate’s solicitude, he is now no longer sensible ; 
nor do I hope, by. any praise, which I can bestow, to add lustre to 
a name, which will be ay down in inseparable connexion with 
the rise of our Ecclesiastical Establishment in India, and be pro- 
nounced with reverence by multitudes in after times, when that, 
which was but now a small seed* and is still a tender plant, 
shall have become a mighty tree, and all the inhabitants of our 
Eastern Empire shall rejoice beneath its shade.” Bishop of Bris- 
tol’s Sermon, p. 20. 


This eloquent testimony to the merits of Bishop Middleton 
reflects equal credit upon its author and its object, and is 
calculated to animate and direct the living not less than to 
honour the revered dead. Those who were personally ac- 

uainted with the deceased Prelate had already declared 
their & inion of him. The Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge with which he was so intimately con- 
nected, had hailed and adopted the words of the venerable 
Archdeacon of London, who told them that “he had 
never witnessed purer motives operating on the mind of 
any man than those which swayed the resolutions of his de- 
parted friend, and determined him to count all things little 
in this life in comparison with the charge which was devolved 
upon him ;’ and who consoled them under their irreparable 
loss, by aserting that the services which Bishop Middleton had 
effected were ‘‘ worth the life of any man, however highly 
valued, however dear to others, and whatever under other 
circumstances might have been the term of its duration.” 
These animated declarations are now confirmed by more un- 
prejudiced judges than the Prelate’s friends could be con- 
sidered. They are ratified by the most venerable assem- 
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blages of clergy and churchmen, and re-asserted by a Pre- 
late of remarkable acuteness and impartiality, who came to 
the subject without a bias, and expressed himself after due 
enquiry without doubt or qualification. Similar sentiments 
are daily gaining ground. ‘The Directors of the East India 
Company have not hesitated to declare that the loss of Bishop 
Middleton is one which will not be supplied. His successor 
who spared no pains to acquaint himself with all the occur- 
rences in his new diocese, has expressed himself on the subject 
in glowing and evidently heart-felt language, And the pub- 
lic who had been silent, principally because they had been 
ignorant, are beginning to adopt the sentiments of those by 
whom it is so honourable to be influenced. We have the 
satisfaction of feeling that the exertions of Bishop Middle- 
ton cannot now be thrown away, that his sentiments will al- 
ways be heard with the attention which they deserve, and 
that the system which he had so admirably commenced runs 
no risque of being set aside. His character stands so high 
with the Church and the country that such an experiment 
would not be permitted. 

We must now endeavour to furnish the reader with some 
account of the Valedictory Address, the Bishop of Calcutta’s 
Reply, and Mr. Wrightson’s Sermon at his Lordship’s con- 
secration. ‘The tend, one and all, to confirm the general 
opinion respecting the character and conduct of Bishop 
Middleton, and lead us to anticipate the happiest results from 
the labours of his excellent successor. The Bishop of Bris- 
tol, among many other remarks of equal justice and beauty, 
adverts, in the following terms, to the progress that has been 
already made, and to the expectations reasonably entertained, 
from the appointment of Bishop Heber. 


“Yet, I trust, that you, my Right Reverend Brother, and that 
the rest of this respectable Assem , will not charge me with im- 
properly digressing from the immediate business of the day, if I 
briefly advert to the change, which has been effected in the pros- 
pects of the Socrery, since a similar Address was delivered in 
this place. Strongly as the Socirty were impressed with the 
conviction that the formation of a Church Establishment afforded 
the only secure mode of communicating the blessings of Chris- 
tianity to our Eastern Empire—firm and deeply-rooted as was 
their confidence in the zeal, the discretion, the ability of Him to 
' whom the government of that Establishment was to be committed 
—they were, still, too sensible how short-sighted are the views of 
man, and how frail the nature of all his expectations, not to feel 
some anxiety and apprehension respecting the success of the 
newly-adopted measures. 
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“ Nine years have now elapsed since your lamented Predecessor 
entered upon the discharge of his Episcopal functions; and that, 
which then could only afford a subject for conjecture and for hope, 
has become a matter of retrospect and of certainty. All the 
accounts, which have reached the Society, concur in stating, that 
the new measures have been attended with more complete success 
than from the shortness of time, during which a have been in 
operation, the most sanguine could have ventured to anticipate, 
Many of the impediments, which directly, or indirectly retarded 
the reception of the Gospel, have been removed. The establish- 
ment of a visible Church has opened an asylum to the convert 
from the taunts and injuries of the professors of his former faith. 
The progressive improvement effected in the lives and conversation 
of the European settlers has deprived the natives of one of their 
most powerful arguments against the truth of Christianity. They 
no longer look upon us as mere conquerors, greedy only of wealth 
and of dominion; but as a virtuous and religious people, not less 
superior to them in moral goodness than in civilization and man- 
ners—in justice and benevolence than in arts and arms. Their 
attachment to their caste, which seemed to present the most for- 
midable obstacle to their conversion, has been overcome. The 
mists, which enveloped their understandings, are fast dissolving 
before the irradiating influence of Sacred ‘Truth. The supersti- 
tious dread, with which they regarded their deities, is giving place 
to juster conceptions of the Divine Nature; and the priests of the 
idol of Juggernaut are compelled to bewail the decreasing nym- 
bers and diminished zeal of his votaries, 

‘What a variety of emotions is the cheering prospect, which has 
at length opened upon us, calculated to excite! What gratitude 
to Almighty God for the blessing, which he has been pleased to 
bestow upon the labours of the infant Church! What reverence 
for the memory of the distinguished Prelate, whose wisdom and 
piety have, under the direction of Providence, conducted those 
labours to so successful an issue! How powerful an encouragement 
does it hold out, how strict an obligation does it impose, stedfastly 
to persevere in the prosecution of those holy designs, till the 
paca 2 over the powers of darkness in our Indian empire shall be 
complete, and no other vestige of the ancient idolatry shall remain 
than the deserted temples of the divinities, who were its objects. 
Nothing now appears to be wanting but that the number of la- 
bourers should bear a due proportion to the abundance of the 
harvest which is spread before them; and our confidence in the 
enlightened piety of our Rulers forbids the supposition, that this 
want will long remain unsupplied. But, I must no longer detain 

ou from the immediate business of the day. 

“* My Lorp, the Society For Promotine CHRISTIAN Know- 
LEDGE desire to offer to your Lordship their sincere congratula- 
tions upon your elevation to the Episcopal See of Calcutta. 

* They derive from your appointment to this high office the 
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certain assurance, that all the advantages, which they have antici- 
ted from the formation of a Church Establishment in India, 
will be realized; and that the various plans for the diffusion of 
true religion amongst its inhabitants, which have been so wisely 
laid and so auspiciously commenced by your lamented Predecessor, 
will, under your superintendance and control, advance with a steady 
and uninterrupted progress. ‘They ground this assurance upon 
the rare union of intellectual and moral qualities, which combine 
to form your character. They ground it upon the stedfastness of 
purpose, with which, from the period of your admission into the 
ministry, you have exclusively dedicated your time and talents to 
the peculiar studies of your sacred profession; abandoning that 
human learning, in which you bad already shewn that you were 
capable of attaining the highest excellence, and renouncing the 
certain prospect of literary fame. But above all, they ground 
this.assurance upon the signal proof of self-devotion, which you 
have given by your acceptance of the Episcopal office. ith 
respect to any other individual, who had been placed at the head 
of the Church Establishment in India, a suspicion might have 
been entertained that some worldly desire, some feeling of ambi- 
tion mingled itself with the motives, by which he was actuated. 
Sut in your case such a suspicion would be destitute even of the 
semblance of truth. Every enjoyment, which a well-regulated 
mind can derive from the possession of wealth, was placed within 
your reach. Every avenue to professional distinction and dignity, 
if they bad been the objects of your solicitude, lay open before 
you. What then was the motive which could incline you to quit 
your native land? To ore the delights of home for a tedi- 
ous voyage to distant my ? To separate yourself from the 
friends, with whom you had conversed from your earliest years? 
What, but an ardent wish to become the instrument of good to 
others? An holy zeal in your Master’s service? A firm persua- 
sion that it was your bounden duty to submit yourself unreservedly 
to His disposal]—to shrink from no labour which He might impose 
—to count no sacrifice hard which He might require ? 

‘© Of the benefits, which will arise to the Indian Church from a 
spirit of self-devotion so pure and so disinterested, the Socrety 
feel, that it is impossible to form an exaggerated estimate. Nor 
has this act of self-devotion been the result of sudden impulse: it 
has been performed after serious reflection, and with an accurate 
knowledge of the difficulties, by which your path will be ob- 
structed. You have not engaged in this holy warfare without pre- 
viously counting the cost. So deeply were you impressed with the 
responsibility, which must attach to the Episc office in India, 
that you hesitated to accept it. With that diffidence, which is the 
surest characteristic of great talents and great virtues, you doubt- 
ed your own sufficiency. But upon maturer deliberation you felt, that 
a call was made upon you: a call—to disobey which would argue 
a culpable distrust of. the protection of Him who made it. You 
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assured yourself that the requisite strength would be supplied by 
the same Almighty Power, which im the burthen. Amongst 
the circumstances, which have attended your recent appointment, 
the Society dwell upon this with peculiar satisfaction ; inasmuch 
as it forms a striking feature of resemblance between your Lord- 
ship and your lamented Predecessor ; who, like you, originally felt, 
and like you, subsequently overcame a reluctance to undertake the 
administration of the Indian Diocese.” Valedictory Address, p. 6. 


The Bishop of Calcutta’s Reply is at once so appropriate 
and so eloquent, that we refrain with difficalty from transcrib- 
ing the whole. The principal parts are contained in the fol- 


lowing extract :— 


‘«« It may be easily supposed that the present is to me a very 
awful moment—both when I consider the persons, in whose pre- 
sence I stand; the occasion on which we have been called toge- 
ther; the Charge, which I have just received ; and the Society, on 
whose part those admirable and affectionate counsels have been 
addressed to me. I cannot recollect without very solemn and 
mingled feelings of gratitude for the trust, which has been reposed 
in me, and of alarm for the responsibility, which I have incurred, 
how much I have been honoured by the kindness and confidence 
of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and the re- 
markable and most honourable interest, which this Society has al- 
ways evinced in the welfare of the Indian Church. I cannot for- 

et, that it was this Society, which administered the wants, and 
Sirected the energies of the first Protestant Missionaries to Hin- 
dostan ; that, under its auspices, at a later period, Swartz, and 
Gerické, and Kolhoff, went forth to sow the seeds of light and 
happiness in that benighted country; and that, still more recently, 
within these sacred walls (for sacred I will venture to call them, 
when I consider the purposes, to which they are devoted, and the 
prayers, by which they are hallowed) Bishop Middleton bade adieu 
to that country, which he loved, and to that Church, of which he 
was one of the brightest ornaments. With such examples of leérn- 
ing and holiness around me, with such models of Christian zeal 
before me, I may well be acquitted of assumed humility, when I 
profess a deep and painful sense of my own insufficiency ; and feel, 
that where so much has been done, and where so much remains 
to do, far greater energies and talents than mine will be necessar 
either to fulfil the reasonable expectations of the Christian world, 
or to avoid falling short—far short—of the achievements of my ad- 
mirable Predecessor. 

*« With such difficulties, and under such a responsibility my 
hope must be, and is, in the counsels and countenance of your 
Grace, and of the other distinguished Rulers of the English Church, 
whom I see around me; and it is, therefore, that I could almost 
feel disposed to lament as a rnd in the eloquent and pathetic 
Address of the Right Reverend Prelate, to whose kind notice of 
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me I am so deeply indebted, that he has professedly waved all de- 
tailed explanation of his ideas respecting that line of conduct, 
which, in my situation, is most likely to conduce to, and accele- 
rate the triumph of the Gospel among the Heathen. I regret this 
the more, since, in a recent admirable Sermon by the same dis- 
tinguished person, he has shewn us, how remarkably he is qualified 
to offer counsels of such a nature. Most gladly, I am convinced, 
we should all, and most gladly, above all, should J have become 
his scholar in the art of feeding the flock of Christ, and teachi 

and persuading the things, which belong to the kingdom of God. 
But, though his modesty has withheld him from the task, I will 
still hope to profit by his assistance in private for the execution of 
that awful and overpowering enterprize, which, (if I know my own 
heart) I can truly say, I undertake not in my own strength, but 
in an humble reliance on the prayers and counsels of the good and 
the wise, and on that assistance, above all, which, whosoever 
seeks it faithfully, shall never fail of receiving.”—Reply, p. 14. 

‘‘ There-was one part of the Speech of my Right Reverend 
Friend, (if I may be allowed to call him so,) which I cannot ab- 
stain, in gratitude, from noticing, though I confess, I allude to it 
with reluctance ;—I mean, the obliging manner in which he has 
been pleased to speak of me. There is no man who knows better 
than myself—and this, my Lord, is no time for dissembling—how 
little these praises are deserved. Yet even these praises, by God’s 
grace, I would hope may not be useless tome. They may teach 
me what manner of man the Society for Some Christian 
Knowledge desires as her agent and correspondent in India; they 
may teach me what manner of man a Bishop of Calcutta ought to 
be—what manner of man Bishop Middleton was—and what man- 
ner of man, though at a humble distance, I must endeavour, by 
God’s help, to become. 

‘“* I can only conclude by expressing, so far as words can ex- 
press, to your Grace, to the distinguished Prelates around you, 
and to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge in general, 
my gratitude for the private rr rsonal, as well as public kind- 
ness and countenance, with which you have honoured me: my 
gratitude, and that of the Indian Church, for the splendid bounty 
of which you have made me the dispenser ;—my gratitude for the 
patience and indulgence with which you have now heard me ;— 
my gratitude, above all, for those prayers, which you have pro- 
mised to offer up on my behalf to the throne of grace and mercy. 
Accept, in return, the blessing of a grateful heart ;—accept the 
settled purpose of my mind to devote what little talent I ! 
to the great cause in which all our hearts are engaged, and for 
which it is not our duty only, but our illustrious privilege to la- 
bour. Accept the hope, which I would fain express, that I shall 
not altogether disappoint your expectations, but that I shall learn 
and Jabour in the furtherance of that fabric of Christian wisdom 
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of which the superstructure was so happily commenced by Him, 
whose loss we deplore! I say the superstructure, not the founda- 
tion, for this latter praise the glorified spirit of my revered Prede- 
cessor would himself be the first to disclaim. As a wise master- 
builder, he built on that which he found; but ‘ other. foundation 
can no man Jay’—nor did Bishop Middleton seek to lay any other 
than that—of which the first stone was laid in Golgotha, and the 
building was complete when the Son of God took his seat in glory 
on the right hand of his Father. . 

* Lagain, my Lord Archbishop, with much real humility, re- 
quest your blessing, and the prayers of the Society. It 1s, in- 
deed, a high satistaction for me to reflect, that I go forth as their 
agent, and the promoter of their pious designs in the East; and, 
if ever the time should arrive when I may be enabled to preach to 
the natives of India in their own language, I shall then aspire to 
the still higher distinction of being considered the Missionary of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.”—Reply, p. 18. 


This speech will be read with as much approbation as it 
was originally heard ; and if any thing could increase the 
high reputation which has preceded the Bishop of Calcutta to 
his diocese, it must be the assurance thus publicly and deli- 
berately given, that he succeeds to the principles as well as 
the authority of Middleton; and, like him, has devoted 
first-rate talents and ardent zeal to the cause of propagating 
Christianity under the auspices of the Church. We say 
nothing of the Society from which he parted in such an af- 
fectionate manner, or of the benefits to be derived from a 
close and confidential connection with it. These, although im- 
portant, are secondary considerations. The one paramount 
object is the preservation of the Indian diocese in strict com- 
munion with the Mother Church. While both are animated 
with the same spirit, and governed upon the same system, they 
will not fail to prove a source of mutual comfort and strength. 
And that such will continue to be the case during the episco- 
pte of Bishop Heber is a point which his own declarations 

ave placed beyond dispute. 

We can devote little space to the Consecration Sermon ; 
bat, at least, we have room to say that it is worthy of the dis- 
tinguished individual in whose service it was delivered, and 
reflects the highest credit upon the piety and talents of the 
preacher. His summary of the general question respecting 
the conversion of the Heathen, and his application of it to 
the peculiar circumstances of the present Bishop of Calcutta, 
are the parts which we shall extract as a specimen. 


*« Nationally, then, as well as individually speaking, it may now 
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be said, * As we have opportunity, let us do good unto all men *,” 
And the necessity of national as well as individual labours, of 
labours conducted on a consistent plan, and under a regular form 
of polity, becomes the more manifest, from the cessation of those 
powers, which might in the early ages of the Chureh, have ren- 
dered all adscititious aids unnecessary. It must be borne in mind, 
that the extraordinary causes no longer operate, which in the first 
promulgation of the Gospel, produced such wonderful effects. We 
can offer to the astonished sight of the Hindoo no. miraculous 
power. That evidence is no more, by which Jesus and the 
Apostles wrought persuasion in their hearers. Those voices are 
now silent, which by instantaneously invigorating the palsied Jimb, 
and raising the dead to life, wrung even from hostile minds, the 
faithful confession, that no man could do such miracles except God 
were with him. 

‘‘ But where the agency of miracles has been withdrawn, the 
support of secondary causes has been accorded, The mighty of 
the earth are become the ‘ nursing Fathers+’ of Christianity ; 
and it is hard to believe that our own nation, to which such oppor- 
tunities have been granted, is not bound to employ, to the best of 
her power and wisdom, those gigantic means, to the Glory of Him 
from whom she has received them. This obligation indeed, so 
plainly deducible both from reason and from Scripture, has been 
recognized by our Legislature itself, in its professed anxiety to en- 
lighten and inform the subjects of our Eastern Empire. How, 
then, is this solemn pledge to be redeemed? It is not alone by, 
the diffusion of science and the arts of life, that the abominations 
of the native faith will be abolished. In the refined Societies of 
ancient Italy and Greece, the grossest superstition dwelt in the 
midst of learning. The utmost attainments of Pagan Philosophy 
in the very principle of Religion, the formation of the World, are 
known to have been a mass of error. Their boasted wisdom was 
deficient and unprofitable in the one thing needful to man. The 
scheme of Redemption was foolishness to the arrogance of the 
Grecian Sage; and in a period of the utmost advancement of lite- 
rature and science, it was pronounced by indisputable authority, 
that the ‘ World by wisdom knew not God {.’ ” 

‘‘ Henceforward, therefore, with discretion and with zeal, may 
England ‘ do the work of an Evangelist §’ to this her distant Em- 
pire. May she ‘make full proof of her ministry jj,’ in main- 
taining Christianity among those who profess it, and in dissemi- 
nating its saving truth among sixty millions of Heathens! In pur- 
suit of this latter object, persuasion is her only weapon, It is not 
by the sword, it is not by menaces, it is not by compulsion indirect 
or immediate, that this end is sought to be gained. ‘ Preach the 
Word 4’ was the only direction upon the subject ever issued from 
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on high, ‘ Preach the Gospel to every Creature.’ Sound it, that 
ig to say, in the ears of men. Proclaim it as an herald throughout 
the World; it carries along with it its credentials, which will 
sooner or later “aly universal reception. The tidings of the 
Gospel were originally promulgated in pure and perfect love ; jo 
and ‘tudnees bord its his concomitants. It interfered with mJ 
civil or political establishments, It ‘gaye unto Cesar the things 
that were Ceesar’s, and unto God the things that were God’s* .’ 
This is the only course which Christianity can acknowledge, and 
thus may it ever work its way till the Cross of Christ is erected 
upon the ruins of Heathenism !” Wrightson’s Sermon, p. 13. 

« True unquestionably is the saying, [f a man desire to dedicate 
himself to the promotion of this object, he desireth a good work. 
He desireth that which is man’s noblest employment, his most ac. 
ceptable service. In the exercise, however, of the Episcopal Of- 
fice in India, peculiar difficulties may be found. In the cause of 
extending the Gospel—a cause, in which unity of doctrine and 
combination of effort will be above all things essential, he may have 
to behold division of sentiment and contrariety of action. Instead 
of seeing the Gospel preached to the Heathen in simplicity of doc- 
trine, he may behold it offered to them clogged with all the various 
interpretations which the love of dispatation has induced. In this 
state of things, it will be his arduous task to promote identity of 
doctrine and harmony-of instruction as far as possible among the 
various preachers of the Gospel. Much must be done for mutual 
conciliation, much for common interest. It will be his unceasing 
duty to animate the desponding labourer, to instil into his mind 
that active courage and that persevering fortitude, which alone can 
uphold his spirit, when instead of meeting with the countenance 
he may be called to endure the contumely of the world around him. 
—The Indian Prelate may have to witness how consistent it ‘is 
with man’s frailty to live in spiritual health, when every thing con- 
duces to its preservation, in a land, like our own, where every re- 
membrance of human duty is assisted, and to contract languor and 
disease in an atmosphere of moral contagion. 

‘* If, too, the Christian character will be more difficult te be main- 
tained in the centre of Idolatrous worship, ‘the ministerial function 
will be of more difficult exercise, and the superintendant of the 
work will have proportionate anxiety :—Withm and without the 
pale he must be prepared to meet discouragements, under which 
one only consciousness can be his refuge—the consciousness of act- 
ing in conformity with the injunctions of his Heavenly Master, of 
labouring for the fulfilment of the prophetic annunciation, that 
© God's way may be known upon Earthgand His saving -health 
among all nations +’ Without the most enduring belief of the future 
prevalence of the Gegpel, it might be vain to enter upon this.work, 
it would be impossible to pursue it with ardour. Such a measure 
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of Faith will be required as can remove the mountains of I 
and Superstition, and view beyond their trackless range the Pa- 
radise of Evangelical Culture :—Such a full assurance of Hope as 
can anticipate with ever-increasing joy the period, when ‘ her Wil. 
derness shall be like Eden, and her Desert like the Garden of the 
Lord *,’ when ‘the Earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea. +’ The Almighty who knoweth 
our frame, has mercifully provided that the labours and anxieties 
of the Christian Minister shall have their appropriate reward, their 
more than adequate compensation. He has promised unto all, 
who faithfully execute its duties, under the pressure of great and 
trying privation, an extraordinary recompence in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. While others visit the East for purposes of temporal 
gain, it is the glory of the Minister of the Gospel, to go thither 
free from all sordid calculations. Instead of seeking in those re- 
— the perishable treasures of Earth, he goes to impart that 
nowledge, of which ‘ the merchandize is better than the mer- 
chandize of silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold. ¢’ 

‘* Such were the views and such the labours of” Bishop Middle - 
ton. His be the reward of those who have left their all in this 
world at the call of Heaven! His be the blessed salutation ‘ Well 
done thou good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord §.’. Much indeed could we have wished that, fail of years 
and of honour, he had been permitted to return to his native land : 
that here he might have gone down to the grave, comforted with 
the remembrance of having added many sheep to the fold, into 
which our Lord’s flock shall in the end be gathered. Yet even 
upon earth, his recompence was not wanting: He found it in the 
honest admiration which his singleness of heart—his entire devo- 
tion to the cause of Christianity did not fail to procure. He found 
it in the gradual success of his preparatory labours—in the removal 
of difficulties and the decline of prejudices, which in the outset ob- 
structed his way, and threatened to paralyse his exertions. His 
indeed was not the joy of harvest ; nor was it granted to him to see 
the stalk rise and the ear swell. The seed which he sowed must 
of necessity germinate slowly and unseen—future labourers must 
water where he has so judiciously planted. 

‘“« May the prayers of the Christian world go up as a memorial 
before God, for the increasing prosperity of the Indian Church ! 
May they cause a blessing to descend upon the head of Him, who 
is now separate from his brethren, upon this Apostolical service— 
sanctifying unto him every sacrifice of kindred and of home, in fur- 
therance of the everlasting G May he approve himself a 
faithful steward of the Divine Mysteries, and be found ‘a vessel 
unto honour, meet for the Master’s'use ||.’ In a vigi super- 
intendence of the'Christian Family im the East may he ensure by 
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the wisdom of his regulations, the ferveney of his admonitions and 
the eminent piety of his life, that/all who name the name of Christ 
may depart from iniquity ;—And may he accelerate the arrival of 
that period, when at the name of Jesus every knee shall bow, ‘ and 
the kingdoms of the world shall become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and of His Christ *.’ In the dedication of every faculty of his soul 
to this greatest of causes, may he experience the never failing con- 
solation, that his labour is not in vain in the Lord, and when the 
Chief Shepherd shall appear, may he ‘receive the Crown of Glory 
that fadeth notaway. Amen!” Wrightson's Sermon, p. 19. 


In these prayers and good wishes it is hardly necessary for 
us to say that we cordially join, Bishop Heber has devoted 
himself to the best of all causes. His course, smoothed as it 
has been by the talents to which he bas paid so just a tribute, 
is still neitber a short or a plain one—yet we trust that he 
may be enabled to travel along it in safety—and return, at 


last to close his life among those by whom he is so highly and 
deservedly esteemed. ) 








Arr. LV. The Island; or, Christian and his Comrades. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Byron. Second Edition. 8vo. 
94 pp. Jobn Hunt. 1823. 


THis is in all its parts a Poem so truly delectable, that in 
our haste to expatiate on its merits we shall omit one or two 
minor preliminary considerations, which otherwise might 
have delayed us in the outset. We shall not, therefore, stop 
to ask why the title page bears the impress John Hunt rather 
than John Murray? nor why the second edition is published 
before the first?) Whatever else there may be in the Poem 
characteristic of Lord Byron, there is assuredly much less 
that is offensive to decency and good feeling than may be 
found in many of his other productions to which Mr. Murray 
has not salegied to affix his obstetric name ; and as for those 
works which this good-natured and complying Sosia has 
smuggled into circulation with his own blushes concealed 
under the masque of the Printer, the present is quite une 
autre chose; a matter which might not be atid acore- 
dited when it is seen to proceed from the same press which 

ives birth to The Liberal. But this is no concern of ours. 

f one Publisher is tired of paying, and the Peer chooses tu 


try if another shop will pay better, the quarrel is all their 
own. 
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Every body knows the History of the mutiny on board the 
Bounty, in the South Seas, in the year 1789, and the subse- 
quent discovery of the descendants of the mutineers, which 
is related in Mariner’s Account of the Tonga Islands. 
These two stories Lord Byron has joined together and put 
into couplets, which for the most part (although as we shall 
shew hereafter there are exceptions even on these points) 
scan on the fingers and jingle in the close. ‘The appendages 
which his own imagination has furnished, are the asaal pro- 
portion of curled lips, and bitter smiles, &c. &c. &c. certain 
moral reflections, and a long love story. In going through 
this argument we shall endeavour to adopt that course which 
in all cases we hold to be most consistent with critical jus- 
tice ; and we shall leave the noble Lord's poetical claims to 
be decided by a standard from which no appeal can lie ; 
namely, that of his own words, It is no fault of our’s if, like 
Sir Nathaniel’s lines, the Island is found to be only ‘‘ num- 
bers ratify’d; but for the elegancy, facility, and golden cadence 
of poesie———caret.” 

It was the morning watch, and “ the vessel lay her course” 
while the stars set, the dolphins swam high, the wind “ flat- 
tered with a freshening flight,” and the sun would have risen 
if a deed had not been to be done before he got up. Captain 
Bligh was fast asleep, though there were good reasons why 
he should have been awake. 


‘¢ The worst was over, and the rest seemed sure, 
And why should not his slumber be secure ? 
Alas his deck was trod by unwilling feet 
And wilder hands would hold the vessel's sheet.” 


The third of these lines puzzled us a little at first reading ; 
and we were inclined to class it among those which the 
learned in re Metricé term Hypercatalectic : a second and 
third perusal, however, convinced us that there was no neces- 
sity for adopting this license; and the reader therefore is 
earnestly requested to pay attention to the elision, which 
a little practice will perhaps render very far from anmusical 
to his ear. The penultimate word should be pronounced 
bunwilling not by unwilling. 

The crew of the Bounty it seems had taken a fancy to 
‘summer women” and many other things in 


‘¢ The earth whose mine was on its face, unsold 
The glowing sun and produce all its gold.” 
These doubtless were very tempting allurements, though 
we are not quite certain what they were; accordingly the 
VOL. XX. JULY, 1823. 
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mutineers dragged their captain out of bed and brought 
him upon deck. Here 


“ He dared them to the worst, exclaiming ‘ Fire,’ ’’ 


but they, instead of taking him at his word, put him and 
their other officers into a boat with 7 


“* Some cordage, canvas, sails and lines and twine,” 


to which was added the following uisite exqmagnetic spi- 
ritualization— 


« That trembling vassal of the Pole, 
The feeling compass, Navigation’s soul.” 


Much is the force of heaven-bred poesy : as by the fan- 
cied stone of the Chemist, all it touches is turned into gold. 
In Captain Bligh’s plain, sailor-like narrative he represents 
himself as asking Christian, the chief mutineer, ‘* whether 
this was a proper return for his long experienced friend- 
ship?” He appeared disturbed at the question, and answer- 
ed with much emotion, “ 'That—Captain Bligh—that is the 
thing—I am in hell—I am ‘a hell.” These few rude words 
of the guilty sufferer x tp the terrors of conscience far more 
forcibly than any finished portraiture which could be elabo- 
rated by a narrator: and Lord Byron, uniting refined deli- 
cacy of taste and judgment with the strictest historic fidelity, 


has taken care to transfer them in all the bloom of their sim- 
plicity to his glowing rhymes. 


“ His feverish lips thus broke their gloomy spell, 
‘’Tis tTHaT! ’T1S THAT! 1 AMIN HELL! IN HELL!” 


After this farewell Captain Bligh and his companions get 
to land as they can, and the first Canto concludes with 
* Huzza for Otaheite.” 


Canto the second opens very appropriately with a Song of 
the Tonga Islands ; because Christian and his Comrades took 
refage in Toobonai, which is nod one of the Tonga Islands. 
Be this as it may, somebody sings a song about wood-doves, 
whe coo from Bolotoo, about Mooa, Marly, Fiji, Tappa, 
Hooni, gay Licoo, Mataloco and many other highly interest- 
ing things or persons. We are not quite sure when this 
song was first sung, nor who sang it, for it is described as a 

“ ditty of Tradition’s days 
Which to the dead a lingering fame conveys,” 


and afterwards, truly enough, as a ‘‘ simple stave.” On the 
present occasion, however, it was sung on 


** The tropic afternoon of Toboonai”’ 
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by a gentle savage songstress, who had been taught * pas- 
sion’s desolating joy” by a stranger, and was 


‘© Herself a billow in her energies.’’ 


She had a wild warm bosom, and a clear nut-brown skin, 
was lovely, premature, and dusky ; full of life and (of course) 
voluptuous. She had smiles and tears like a Naiad’s caye 
before an earthquake changes it into 


* The amphibious desart of the dank morass,” 


(a sort of desart whieh is very sublime and quite new to us :) 
and her name was Neuha: The gentleman who sat by while 
she sung was blue eyed and fair haired, “ a careless thing,” 
a mative of the Hebrides, a husband of Neuha, and his name 
was Torquil. 

Torquil it seems had been attracted on his first,visit to 
Otaheite, ‘Toobonai, the Tonga Islands, or all three or some 
one of them, by 


‘‘ The bread tree which without the plough-share yields 
The unreaped harvest of unfurrowed fields, 
And bakes its unadulterated loayes 
Without a furnace in unpurchased groves.’’ 


In this happy climate, therefore, so far exceeding the most 
brilliant anticipations even of the author of Political Justice, 
that instead of the plough being turned into a field and per- 
forming its office without the superintendence of man, there 


is absolutely no need of a plough at all: (every body will 


perceive how daintily Lord Byron has versified the passage 
to which we allude) free from all apprehensions of burnt 
bones, plaster of Paris, alam, and short weight, had Torquil 
taken up his abode. Here sea-spread nets and healthy slum- 
bers, the ehace and the race, the canoe and the cottage, the 
palm, the cava, the yam and the cocoa, “the luxuries of 
seas and woods, The airy joys of social solitudes,” (alack ! 
alack ! “ we will look again for the intellect of these poe- 
tries”) performed a wondrous work, which Lord Byron re- 
counts in most melliflaous song—they, 


“« Did more than Europe’s discipline had done, 
And civilized civilization’s son!” 


Torquil and Neuha loyed mountain scenery, and so too 
does Lord Byron, He “ adores” the Alps, “ loves” the 
Apennine, “ reveres” Parnassus, and has “ beheld” Ida and 
Olympus ; ard all, as we learn from the following note, in 
consequence of the scarlet —" Really these notices of 
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self from a great man are mightily taking, and will be a 


bonne bouche for posterity.—‘‘ Am not I, I, if there be such 
an | ” 


«‘ When very young, about eight years of age, after an attack 
of the scarlet fever at Aberdeen, I was removed by medical advice 
into the Highlands. Here I passed occasionally some summers, 
and from this period I date my love of mountainous countries, I 
can never forget the effect a few years afterwards in England, of 
the only thing I had long seen, even in miniature, of a mountain, 
in the Malvern Hills. After I returned to Cheltenham, I used to 
watch them every afternoon at sunset, with a sensation which I 
cannot describe. This was boyish enough; but I was then only 
thirteen years of age, and it was in the holidays,.”” P. 33. 


Torquil and Neuha loved each other also, as we are as- 
sured in some amatory lines in which bid rhymes to did, and 
his to kiss: and they loved not according to those conjugal 
forms which Lord an in this, as in all other matters, re- 
ferring to self alone as a testimony, imagines to be general 
to matrimony. While solacing themselves on the sea shore, 
one fine summer's evening, they are disagreeably interrupted 
by a shrill naval whistle and a whiff of tobacco, which last 
gives occasion to the least vapid lines in the Poem. The 


dialogue which follows defies all abridgment ; we must give 
it entire. 


«¢ * What cheer, Ben Bunting’ cried (when in full view 
Our new acquaintance) Torquil, ‘ Aught of new ?’ 
* Ey, ey,’ quoth Ben, ‘ not new, but news enow ; 
A strange sail in the offing.’—‘ Sail! and how ? 
What! could you make her out? It cannot be ; 
I've seen no rag of canvass on the sea.’ 
* Belike,’ said Ben, ‘ you might not from the bay, 
But from the bluff-head, where I watched to-day, 
I saw her in the doldrums ; for the wind 
Was light and baffling.’.—‘ When the sun declin’d 
Where lay she ? had she anchored ?’—* No, but still 
She bore down on us, till the wind grew still.’ 
* Her flag ?’—*T had no glass ; but fore and aft, 
Egad, she seemed a wicked-looking craft.’ 
* Armed ?’—* I expect so;—sent on the look-out ;— 
Tis time, belike, to put our helm about.’ 
* About ?—Whate’er may have us now in chace, 
We'll make no running ght, for that were base ; 
We will die at our quarters, like true men,’ 
‘ Ey, ey; for that, ’tis all the same to Ben.’ 
‘ Does Christian know this ?’—‘ Aye; he has piped all hands 
To quarters. They are furbishing the stands 
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Of arms ; and we have got some guns to bear, 
And scaled them. You are wanted.’—*‘ That’s but fair; 
And if it were not, mine is not the soul 

To leave my comrades helpless on the shoal. 

My Neuha! ah! and must my fate pursue 

Not me alone, but one so sweet and true? 

But whatsoe’er betide, ah, Neuha! now 

Unman me not; the hour will not allow 

A tear; I am thine whatever intervenes !’ 

‘ Right,’ quoth Ben, * that will do for the marines,’ ” P. 44. 


After this right naval salutation, we are rapidly hurried 
over a sea fight in which the mutineers are beaten by a ves- 
sel sent out to discover their retreat. The survivors, Chris- 
tian, Torquil, Ben Bunting and some others, are found, on 
opening the third Canto, wounded and fugitive ‘ander a 
beetling rock. ‘The two first have no marked characteristics : 
the third must have betrayed much peculiarity of expression. 
He is next to Torquil, and is thus described ;— 


“ Beside him stood another 
Rough as a bear, but willing as a brother.” 


A little onward, however, Christian is allowed to partake 
somewhat of his mate’s nature; for when Neuha carries 
Torquil off in a canoe, Christian, who is moved at the sight, 


‘* Gazed upon the pair as in his den 
A lion looks upon his cubs again.” 


Furthermore, why Christian looked like a lion, why Tor- 
quil and Neuha looked like alion’s cubs, or why either Chris- 
tian or the lion gazed either once or again, we are not in- 
formed. Neuha directs her friends to take care of Christian 
and his comrades. She, with Torquil singly, rows to a craggy 
isle, whose precipitous side affords no hope of landing. ‘They 
are gained upon by their pursuers. She instructs her lover 
to follow her boldly, and they both dive to the bottom and are 
seen to rise no more. ‘The crew which tracked them is 
astonished at their disappearance, and after a short pause 
it departs with a conviction that they are both drowned, 
and leaves the Poet to speculate upon the probability that the 
lovers are blowing shells and combing their hair with mer- 
maids. Neuha, however, was too wise for so desperate a 
leap. She dived “ smoothly, bravely, and brilliantly,” 


‘¢ Leaving a streak of light behind her heel 
Which struck and flashed like <4 


like what, in: the name of all that is marvellous? Gentle 
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reader, your queries are all wide of the mark, and the noble 
Bard must speak for hithself— 


“’ Which struck and flashed like AN AMPHIBIOUS STEBL.’’ 


After this likeness (a likeness which we are neithér willing 
nor able to dispute) Neuha with ber husband penetrated to a 
sub-marine cave, which, in the same way as her song, for the 
sake of consistency, is not in Toobonai where, she dived, 
hut in the Tonga Islands. Here Torquil is. safe, while his 
comrades are hunted down and killed. We shall conclude 
with Christian’s epitaph, which (as far as we can understand 
it) bears the genuine stamp of its author. 


“ The rest was nothing—save a life mis-spent, 
And soul—but who shall answer where it went ? 
‘Tis ours to bear, not judge the dead; and they 
Who doom to hell, themselves are on the way, 
Unless these bullies of eternal pains 
Are pardoned their bad hearts for their worse brains.” P. 76. 


Such is the Poem of “ The Island,” the first which Lord 
Byron has publicly avowed since his cross with the Cockney 
School: the first also of his works for the production of 
which we can most sincerely thank him. He will not accuse 
us of flattery, when we assure him that we cordially wish ‘for 
the extensive circulation of the present specimen of his 
powers, and that we think by continuing to write as he has 
here written, he will effectually furnish an antidote to much 
of his former poison. 


Arr. V. The Scottish Pulpit; a Collection of Sermons 
by Eminent Clergymen of the Church of Scotland. Edited 
by the Rev. Robert Gillan. Ogle and Co. 1828. 


THIS isa pic-nic volume, contributed by about a dozen of the 
topping preachers of the North, and now given to the world, as 
a specimen of the best that is done in that way by-eur bre- 
thren of the Scottish establishment. It seems there was a 
publication of the same sort set on foot aboot thirty or forty 
veats ago, cniled the “Scottish Preacter,” and which we 
believe extended to several volames ; consisting, like the 

sent performance, of separate Sermons by different authors, 
and serving the part of a magazine for successful efforts of pul- 
pit oratory, or of ecclesiastical research. Mr. Gillan regrets 
the discontinuance of the miscellany now alluded to, “fraught,” 
as he fells as, * with snch general utility,” and being “ sen- 
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sible of the importance and advantages of such a work, he 
has been induced to sabmit a new series of Sermons, under 
the name of the ‘ Scottish Pulpit ;’ and he is proud in having 
itin his power to present names of the greatest.emipence, 
weight, and respectability.” Relying on the support of the 
public, and the the assistance of his clerical friends, Mr. 
Gillan intends to carry forward the series, and thereby to 
furnish to his countrymen that which we are sorry to find is 
still a desideratum in Scotland, “ a rational system of dov- 
trinal and practical religion.” 

To secure the good opinion of his readers, Mr. Gillan sets 
out by telling them that “‘ there is perhaps no Church wliere 
the officiating members possess greater learning than that of 
Scotland.” Of this ill-written sentence we understand the 
meaning to be, that the clergy north of the Tweed are a very 
learned body of men; an assertion which has not hitherto 
been verified by works on professional subjects, nor at all 
supported by the general opinion of Christendom. ‘That 
they are highly respectable for their moral qualities, as well 
as for the assiduous discharge of their parochial duties, we 
have always heard, and are ready to believe; but that the 
ministers of Scotland are distinguished by professional learn- 
ing, we mean an accurate and extensive knowledge of the 
ancient languages and of the principles of Biblical criti¢i¢m, 
by deep reading in systematic theology, in the history of reli- 
gious opinions, church discipline, ritual usages, aud the ob- 
ject and import of rival creeds, has not yet been made 
manifest to the conviction of the learned in other countries. 
The ecclesiastical model of the Scottish establishment, how- 
ever well contrived to meet the taste and circumstances of 
the people, has not been regarded even by those who approve 
the principles on which it rests, as affording an active stimn- 
lus to literary exertion. Dr. Irving, in his Dissertation on 
the Literary History of Scotland, prefixed to the Lives. of 
the Poets, closes his remarks by observing that, ‘‘ Of the 
learned ecclesiastics who have been found entitled to our ap- 
probation, a very inconsiderable number was of the Presby- 
terian persuasion. Under the auspices of the Genevan dis- 
cipline, literature has rarely made any rapid advances. 
During the violence of the struggles between the Papists 
and Protestants, aud between the ae and Presby- 
terians, the schools of learning were in a great measure de- 
serted by all parties: and when they at length fell ander the 
jurisdiction of the Presbyterians, elegant and useful know- 
ledge seemed to languish in a state of hopeless decay.” 

Of the fifteen Sermons contained in this volume, the first 
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in order is contributed by Dr. Lamont, the “‘ present Mode- 
rator” of the Charch of Scotland, and the same gentleman, 
we presume, who had the honour of preaching before ‘his 
Majesty on his late visit to that part of the United King- 
dom. Considered as an every-day discourse, written on a 
Saturday after tea, it might pass without nete or eomurent 
most congregations ; but received as a select specimen of the 
author's style, and as meant to do honour to the Charch, we 
cannot bestow any praise either upon his taste or ability. 
‘Vhe language is unpolished and bombastic. He talks ef our 
being “‘ enamoured of the attributes of the adorable Creator :” 
and pronounces it an error to suppose that ‘‘ the great and 
eternal God can ever be the object of a passionate and ane- 
mai attachment.” He thinks it necessary to remind his 
hearers that in God ‘ there is nothing on whieh our bodily 
propensities can rest: nor in his immaterial and incorporeal 
essence is there any thing from which they can derive: the 
smallest gratification.” Hence, the love of God is “a divine 
and intelectual attachment, entirely tree from the tumultuous 
transports and feverish burnings of the passions. It is a pure 
flame which soars above the noxious vapours of flesh and 
blood, and rises high above those clouds of smoke and sul- 
pbur in which our grovelling appetites are perpetually in- 
volved.” The Doctor thinks all this sublime: we think .it 
coarse, indelicate, and nasty. With this impression on our 
minds, we beg leave to recommend to him one of his own 
precepts to be found at page 6 of his Sermon: “ Suffer not 
yourselves, then, to be deceived with visionary phantoms, or 
to be captivated by the glare of romantic images.” In re- 
turn for this advice, however, we crave a little information 
from the learned Doctor. We want to know what is meant 
by an ‘“‘ altar of justice” in heaven; because, being some- 
what in the dark as to this point, we lose all the fine effect of 
the following sentence in which the eloquent author winds up 
his poroieieee. ‘* Thus shall the tears of the widow and the 
orphan bedew the ashes of your tomb. Thus shall the 
prayers of the fatherless and the destitate ascend to-heaven, 
and there presenting the sacred memorial of your benevolent 
deeds, shall secretly perfume the altar of justice with the 
odour of compassion !” 

The second Sermon is by the venerable Dr. Charteris, 
whose volumes have so long instructed and-delighted the 
pious reader. But not being original, we shalb not make it 
the subject of criticism farther than to say, that it is charac- 
terized by the peculiar style which pervades all the Doetor’s 
works, and variegated at the same time with a species of 
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allegretto disquisition which amuses ‘the fancy, and some- 
times casts a gleam of new light on the dark places of a ‘text. 

Dr. Somerville, of Jedbureh, the well known anthior of 
the History of Queen Anne’s Reign, holds the third ein 
this Seottish Palpit. The discourse which he supplies Was. 
preached ‘before the Judges at the Circuit Court, and has for 
its’ subject! the: very appropriate topic of ‘reverence’ for ‘an 
oath. ‘ft is remarkable for good sense and ‘serioustiess ; 
impressive, without being positively eloquent ; familiar, with- 
out being trite. ‘The lessons which it conveys are extremely 
important ; whilst the faalts which it condemns, and the‘neg- 
ligences whieh it censures, are such, particularly i the ad- 
ministration of justice, and in the transactions of the pobfic 
revenue, as every conscientious and pious Cliristian’ would be 
happy to see removed. ad 

Next comes Dr. William L. Brown of Aberdeen, Who 
seems by his many tokens of plurality to set at defiandée the 
self-denying regimen of his Church. He is Principal 6f a 
College, Professor of Divinity, Minister of a Kirk, and 
Dean of the Chapel Royal. Be still, ye insulted Manes of 
Knox, Wadrow, and Melville! 

Dean Brown’s discourse is on the ‘‘ Blessings of Peace:” 
but as peace would be nothing without a brisk war before it, 
the learned principal thinks it expedient to déscribe a fight 
m the best style he may. In this andertaking, so Tittlé’con- 
sentaneous with the ordinary pursuits of a Divinity Professor, 
we willingly allow him the full use of all Dr. Lamofit’s 
“‘ clonds of smoke and sulphur ;” which, by the bye, were 
sadly out of place ma description of the love of Géd, ‘con- 
nected, though it may sometimes be with the “ ndéxious 
vapours of flesh and blood.” Having then announced his 
text, and told his folks that “ contrast has a powerful effect 
in heightening whatever is delightfal on the one hand, or 
shocking on the other,” he exclaims, ‘‘ I must encounter the 
complicated calamities and horrors of war!” And where doés 
the doughty Dean’ resolve to try his maidén arms?’ At 
Waterloo! “* Behold, cries he; hundreds of ‘thousands of 
human beings arrayed’ on opposite sides (of course’) thirst- 
ing for each others blood, and determined on each ‘others’ de- 
struction! Behold their fierce and savage countenances—the 
gleam of their arms—the terrors of their mutual approach ! 
The ground groans with the tread of their feet!—the can- 
nons:roar—the earth trembles—the mountains re-echo to’ the 
thunder—the air is inflamed by the flashes that issue from 
their mouths of fire. At every discharge they vomit death 
or wounds to thousands (vomit wounds!) Hear the clash of 
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arms, and see the havoc of the bayonet, the sabre and the 

r! Entire ranks are mowed down like the grass before 
the scythe. ‘To these others succeed who are cut down in 
their turn. The field is drenched in blood, and strewed with 
carnage, Hear the groans of the dying and the wounded, 
many of them supplicating death to finish their agony! Men 
and-borses drive over heaps of slain and of mangled bodies ! 
—human limbs and carcases are scattered on every side!— 
every foot of man and horse is crimsoned with human gore ! 
Hark! these are the shouts, &c.” 

After quitting the field, where he leaves pestilence and 
contagion at work upon the “ putridity of carnage,’ he 
shouts ‘‘ Follow me still farther!” He takes us to a hospital 
and shows us “ What horrible operations are there per- 
formed !” ‘* And farther,” says he, “‘ on this melancholy head, 
consider the oppressive taxes which war entails,” clogging 
our industry, and devolving heavy debts. Next, he advances 
to a knotty question, which he solves with all the authority 
of a principal, and with all the learning of a theological pro- 
fessor. ‘‘:\lf such, says he, be the form and complexion of 
warfare, and if its effects be so dismal and appalling, it may 
be asked how comes it to pass that under the administration 
of the Almighty Governor of the world, the history of man- 
kind should rarely exhibit any other spectacle but this mon- 
strous state. ‘The answer is obvious, ‘ God hath made man 
upright, but they have sought out many inventions.’ One of 
the most diabolical of human inventions is war.” 

In this sublime manner of describing and reasoning, does 
Dean Brown get over all the difficulties of a battle, and of 
the origin of evil! 

Having finished his campaign, he forthwith proceeds to 
chaunt. the blessings of the pacification, January the 18th, 
A.D. 1816. ‘O Blessed Peace! Had 1 the tongue of a 
Seraph, I would display all thy blessings in such a manner, 
&c. Blessed Peace! say I. Blessed Peace! be the re- 
sponse which you make.” | And from this high strain he im- 
mediately comes down to consider the state of the commer- 
cial embarrassments at Aberdeen, and the Protestant quar- 
rels in the South of France. | ui 

All, whose duty it is to preach, know what it is to get 
up a discourse for a state fast or a national thanksgiving ; 
and we are therefore ready to make allowance for the verba 
sesqguipedalia, which it may be expedient to useon such ocea- 
sions. But when the principal of a college, a professor of 
divinity, a dean of the chapel royal puts forth, after baving 
had seven years to cool down towards common sense and 
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feeling, a piece of rank fustian that would disgrace the first 
essay Of a lad of sixteen, we know not where to look:for 
an apology. Is it‘in this way that our brethren in Scotland 
are to be furnished with a ‘rational system of doctrinal 
and practical religion !” 

: The fifth sermon is one of a very different character ; being 
chiastely and even elegantly written, full of powerful 
ment,'and raised in some places even to sublimity by the in- 
spiration of a natural and ardent eloquence. ‘The author, 
Dr. Mearns, is likewise a Divinity Professor at Aberdeen ; 
and his discourse we are informed in a note, was preathed 
for the benefit of the shipwrecked seaman’s fand in’ that 
city; Alluding to an accident which bad recently befallen 
some fishermen on the coast, he describes the condition of 
the surviving relatives in terms which Dr. Brown would 
think tame and destitute of sound, but which most other’ per- 
sons will esteem beautiful and affecting. Perhaps the lan- 
guage and tone in which their terrors and their anguish were 
expressed, were harsh and uncouth—but it was the voice of 
our common nature which spoke, and of nature in her utmost 
agony. ‘* The clamourous cry, and sullen groan sent forth 
from the shore, when the fishing bark is whelmed beneath 
the waters, may he much less fitted to captivate the fastidious 
ear than expressions of grief uttered by those who are ¢lothed 
in soft raiment, and dwell in courtly palaces ; but the burst- 
ing of those domestic ties which have bound together hearts 
separated at that moment for ever, is not therefore the less 
rending to the frame of the sufferer—nor less unsupportable, 
that sickness under which the spirit sinks, whem suddenly 
severed from all it holds most dear! Effectaally to heal the 
wounds inflicted by such calamities, or to compensate the suf- 
ferings they create, by rendering them the means of leading 
to happiness, which no accident shall destroy, is not, my 
brethren, within your power,—it' belongs to Him without 
whose knowledge not a sparrow falleth to the ground, who 
healeth the broken heart, and causeth those who sow in tears 
to: reap in:joy: But it is in your power to alleviate the 
weight of this calamity, by removing one part, at least, of the 
load which presses on the sufferers who are thus bereaved. 
[tis in your power to deliver them from the apprehension of 
want : from the dread which now mingles itself with their la- 
mentations for those who lie buried in the deep, that they 
themselves may spend their old age in penury, o¢ that their 
children may be seen begging their bread. Relieve them, I 
beseech you, from these sad apprehensions. And in that 
awlul heor when all the uncertaintics of human condition 
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shall cease, and the eternal lot of every individual shall be 
irrevocably cast, may each one of you hear from the mouth 
of the great Judge of all, this blessed sentence: ‘ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto the least of these my brethren, ye 


have done it unto me.” ”’ 


The Aberdeen Professors are followed by an author of the 
same rank in the University of Glasgow. Dr. Macgill’s 
Sermon is sensible, but vastly common-place. ‘There is no 
failure in it, because nothing seems to be aimed at, either in 
point of style or discussion. Dr. Cook, with whom our 
readers are so well acquainted as the author of several va- 
luable works, succeeds the Glasgow Professor in this collec- 
tion. We cannot say, however, that there is any thing very 
noticeable in his Sermon; and, we must confess, ‘we are 
rather surprised that he did not select a subject which would 
have afforded him an opportunity of expounding a dark say- 
ing, of throwing light upon some obscure point of Christian 
antiquity ; or at least of pronouncing a spirited exhortation. 
There is, indeed, a great want of fire and pathos in most of 
these Discourses ; not that fire which sends forth “ clouds of 
smoke and sulphur,” nor of that other fire which ‘‘ vomits 
death and wounds ;” but of that more celestial fire which is 
kindled in the heart by glowing thoughts, and fanned by 
animated language. 

The Historian of the Church of Scotland is succeded, first 
by a Professor of Logic, and next by a Royal Chaplain and 
Dean; both excellent, sensible men, but deadly dull as 
preachers. But let us do justice. We read the whole vo- 
lume, fifteen rather lengthy Sermons, at one sitting: whence 
there is reason to suspect that the fatigue of the body has re- 
acted upon the mind, and that we are ascribing our weariness 
to a wrong cause. There is, no doubt, much valuable matter, 
and some good writing, in both the Discourses to which we 
are alluding, as also in those which are contributed by Dr. 
Scot, Dr. ardy, and Dr.Mackersy. Holding novelty in due 
contempt, they proceed steadily and gravely along the beaten 
path, which thousands have trodden before them, enforcing 
the obligations of religion, recommending the beauty of vir- 
tue, and setting forth the manifold advantages of morality. 

In Mr. Somerville, the first under-graduate we have met 
with in the “ Scottish Pulpit,” we recognise the fresh spirit 
of youth, and the ambitious activity of genius. His Sermon 
on the “ Resurrection” is a piece of glowing and irresistible 
ratiocination, well concatenated in its parts, and skilfully 
adapted to effect the conviction of the sceptic, and to con- 
firm the faith of the unbeliever. Mr. Somerville cannot fail, 
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we think, to be admired as a popular and _ instructive 
preacher: | 

There is a Sermon here which, if it did not bear the name 
of Thomas Wright, we should have at once attributed to 
Mr. Alison of Edinburgh. The subject: of it is the Ana- 
logy between the Operations of Divine Providence, in Crea- 
tion and in Redemption, of which in one place he speaks 
thus: 


‘«« In every mind that has surrendered itself to the dominion of 
vice, we behold the chaos of human nature. But blessed be God! 
he has not forsaken the souls which he has made. There is a solemn 
moment, when over the dark waters of the human soul, the’ Spirit 
of the Almighty begins to move. Under its regenerating energy, 
every remaining particle of goodness rushes to its place, and the 
scattered principles of the darkened mind are gathered into order, 
and directed to what is good. It is then, also, that the com- 
mand of the Most Nigh brings light out of darkness. All those 
pure, and bright, and happier conceptions which once irradiated 
the unspotted heart, begin again to dawn on it. It gradually re- 
gains that harmony and balance and just proportion in its affections 
which are equally indispensable to order and to peace; and while 
in this manner light is communicated and order established, the 
great work of regeneration is accomplished.” 


The volame ends with a modest, meritorious Sermon by 
Mr. Carstairs, of which our narrow limits will not allow us to 
enter upon an analysis. 

In the main, this publication is creditable to the soberness 
and good sense which belong to the character of Scottish 
theology, and which, indeed, are so becoming in the teachers 
of religious wisdom every where, thowranrm. i in these days 
of rant and pretension. Of learning and eloquence, we per- 
ceive few traces; but we see throughout, much of that calm 
and orderly arrangement of thought which gives clearness to 
truth, and authority to precept, and which, when combined 
with an orthodox creed, prevents those miserable aberrations 
into folly and superstition, which have so frequently deprived 
our holy faith of its most suitable accompaniment, ** a rea- 
sonable service.” We therefore hope that Mr. Gillan will 
be. encouraged to proceed with his plan, and that he may, be 
induced to give to the public a lengthened series’ ‘of ‘the 
‘* Seottish Pulpit.” | 
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Art. VI. A Letter to the Rev. T. R. Malthus, M.A. F-A.S. 
being an Answer to the Oriticism on Mr. Godwin's Work 
on Population, which was inserted in the 70th Numb 
of the Edinburgh Review: to which is added, an Exami- 
nation of the Censuses of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By David Booth. pp. 126. ‘Longman and Co. 1823. 


THE interest which we have all along taken in the Ee ula- 
tion question, induced us to read this Letter to Mr, Malthus, 
who has had the fate to be more mis-read, more mis-under- 
stood, and more virulently abused than any other writer of 
the present duy. Numbers, who have not been able to refute 
his arguments, have revenged their imbecility by attack 
his motives ; whilst a large proportion of the mare candi 
and decorous have hastily drawn from the supposed tendeney 
of his opinions a species of presumptive evidence that they 
must be founded in error, and imagine, of course, that 
religion and humanity are equally terested iv their exposure 
and relinquishment. . As for ourselves, we have been, from 
the very outset, perfectly convinced that Mr. Malthus has 
at once enjoyed more credit, and sutfered a deeper oppro- 
brium than could have betonged to him, even if his system 
were as ingenious and profound as his friends are disposed to 
hold it, or as mischievous and misanthropical as his adver- 
saries have never ceased to pronounce jt. As far as, the 
principles are concerned, this able author has no claim to 
originality, nor are we aware that he has ever urged any 
such claim; on which account if there be any thing ohj 
tionable in the tenets which are so successfully maintained, 
and so happily illustrated in the Essay on Population, the 
blame is to be shared with some of the most learned men who 
have written onthe general doctrines of Political Economy. 
Our readers are aware that Mr, Booth is the author of a 
dissertation which was inserted in Mr. Godwin’s ‘‘ Enyuiry 
concerning Population ;” in which he attempted to invali- 
date the conclusions of Mr. Malthus in regard. to, the pawer 
of increase among human beings even in the ciroumstanees 
that may be conceived most favourable to fecundity, ,bealth, 
and nourishment, In an article which appeared in the Bdin- 
burgh Review, of which Mr. Booth presames that his,cele- 
brated antagonist is directly or indirectly the author, the 
reasoning, displayed in the ‘‘ dissertation,” is freely ;exa- 
mined, and rather slightingly held forth to the ridicule and 
contempt of the public. Hence the Letter to Mr. Malthus 
which now occupies our attention; and of which we shall 
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satisfy the curiosity of our readers with a very short 
account, Ee 

In the first place, with respect to the authorship of the 
article in question he attempts to fix it on Mr, Malthus, on 
the strength of evidence which, though it is satisfactory to him- 
self, he despairs of making sufficiently so to others, and on 
the faith of testimony which his regard for his informant pre- 
vents him from giving to the world. On these obscure 

ints we cannot, it is obvious, venture to form any opinion ; 

t there seems to be something like constructive proof 
against Mr. Malthus involved in the single circumstances 
that the references to a certain work by Dr. Price, both io 
the Essay on Population and in the Edinburgh Review, 
apply to the same edition of that work, which has, it seems, 
become scarce, and is, besides, not the most authoritative 
form in which the said work has appeared. We give the 
pleading in Mr. Booth’s own words. 


‘¢ In your Essay on Population, you take frequent oceasion to 
quote Dr. Price’s Observations on Reversionary Payments, and 
having purchased your copy when a young man, you always refer 
to the fourth edition. You seem not to be aware that there have 
been three subsequent editions, all quite different from yours in 
their arrangement, and containing additional Tables and valuable 
Notes, both by Dr. Price and by Mr. Morgan. The consequence 
of these improvements is, that your edition (which was priated 
forty years ago) being generally wasted, is now a very scarce book: 
and that your readers if they wish to follow, you, have to grope 
their way through a modern copy ; and if they find your quotation 
at all, it is sure to be at a very distant page, and often in a dif- 
ferent volume from that to which you refer. This was sufficientl 
tormenting to the patient perusers of your larger work, but it was 
rather too mischievous to cite so often from the same antiquated 
copy (without even mentioning the edition) when you were writing 
for the more volatile readers of a modern Review. I grant that 
to have bought a new copy would have been expensive; but I am 


told that Mr. Jeffery pays sixteen guineas a sheet, and your criti- 
cism fills fifteen pages.” 


The question relative to the rate at which mankind are 
capable of increasing their numbers, in the midst of plenty 
and security, has been so often discussed that we are willing 
to regard it as being sot at rest. It is admitted by fhe most 
ardent controversialists that this rate depends almost entirely 
on the vircumstances just mentioned ; and that families are 
meltiplied and bring to maturity a number of children in’ pro- 
portion ‘to'the facility with which food, clothing, and ‘com- 
fortable Iddging are procured at any given time of place. 
Whether a colony in the most advantageous position im re- 
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gard to the things now named, would continue, age after 
age, to double their numbers every twenty or five and twenty 


years; or whether encreasing luxury might not so far coun-" 


teract the bias of their simple habits as to render marriages 
both less frequent and less prolific, are questions which 
experience bas not yet furnished the means of determining. 
But that considerable societies, surrounded by the natural 
wealth which crowns the efforts of the first settlers, in a rieb 
soil and healthful climate, have actually doubled by procre- 
ation alone, the number of their members, is a fact too well 
ascertained to admit of any dispute. The newer States of 
North America have usually been specified as affording an 
example of this rapid increase: and there, we have the best 
reason to believe, the colonists have realized, again and 
again, the hypothetical wonders of the geometrical ratio. 

The increase being admitted on both sides, the point at 
issue between Mr. Booth and the Edinburgh Reviewer is, 
whether that increase arises solely from the numerous births 
which take place within the bounds of the colony, or from 
these and immigration united. 'The advocate of the Malthu- 
sian ‘system, as it has been called, maintains that the immi- 
grants bear so small a proportion to the indigenous inhabi- 
tants that the rate of increase is not materially effected by 
new arrivals; whilst, on the other hand, the author of the 
Letter undertakes to prove that the whole amount of the 
excess in the rate of | erties population, compared with 
that of other countries, may be explained and accounted for, 
on the ground now mentioned. In a word, he maintains that 
the cradle in North America is not more prolific than else- 
where: and that the main source of increase in that portion 
of the New World may be estimated by the extent of the 
immigrant lists which are periodically issued at the Custom 
House. 

To afford the means of ascertaining how mach of the aug- 
mented population of the United States may be fairly ascribed 
to the accession of new citizens from other parts of the werld, 
Mr. Booth proposes the application of the following rule. 


“« When enumerations are taken every ten years, it is obvious, 
exclusive of immigration, that in any particular census the persons 
living above ten years of age must all have existed in the census 
immediately preceding. In that of 1810, for instance, all above 
ten years formed part of the population of 1800, and are in 


reality the same except inasmuch as they are diminished ‘by 
deaths,”’ 


Comparing, says he, the American censuses on this prin- 
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ciple we shall find an astonishing extent of immigration. 
The white population of 1800 was 4,305,971. ‘These in ten 
years would be diminished by a fourth, It is very improka- 
ble, he continues, that more than 3,200,000 would have been 
alive in 1810; for whatever proportion the births of that 
country may bear to the whole population, the proportion of 
deaths is certainly greater than in Europe. These 3,200,000 
then, should have constituted the number of thase above 
ten years of age, m the census of 1810, had there been no | 
importation from other countries. But the actaal census 
above ten years of age, was 3,845,389: giving a surplus of 
645,389 which can be accounted for in no other wa by 
immigration. ‘The census of 1810 contains also 2,016,704 
children under ten years. Part of these too, as well as the 
deaths of immigrants since their arrival, should be added to 
the 645,389 above stated: and therefore of the 1,656,122 
persons which the census of 1810 exhibits beyond that of 
1800, it is as clear as sunshine that nearly one ‘half »was 
added by direct immigration. Of the effects on the increase 
of population by the introduction of grown-up persoms,; we 
have, he observes, already spoken; and adverting: to these 
effects along with the statements now given, the additional 
population is; he concludes, completely accounted » fer; 
without supposing a power of procreation beyond what 4s 
found to prevail among Eurepean nations. 
The Reviewer denies at once the principle and the con- 
clusion which is here founded upon it. Before we can 
ascertain, says he, the amount of immigration from: the 
numbers above-ten years old in the second census, it is ob- 
vious that we must make a proper allowance for the mortality 
of the population of the first census in the ten years between the 
first and second. Mr. Booth, proceeding we suppose upon the 
supposition that the mortality in the United States is one in 
forty, imagines that he shall obtain the mortality of the ten 
years in question by multiplying the mortality of ove year by 
ten: and so infers that‘the population of the first census 
would in ten years be diminished by 4% or 4... He forgets, 
continues the representative'of Mr. Malthus, or perhaps he 
never knew that the very early years of life are the greatest 
contributors to the annual mortality. In a table of the nom- 
hers in different ages dying annually in Sweden, br 
forward by Dr. Price, it appears that the mortality ‘of ‘the 
male children under one year of age was 1 in 3}, while the 
mortality between the age of 5 and 10 was 1 in 68 ; between 
the ages of 10 and 15, 1 in 131; and between the ages of 
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15 and 20, 1b in 139. It is quite obvious therefore, concludes 
the antagonist of Mr. Booth, that the ten years mortality of 
a population which is rising into the healthiest stages of life, 
and is not affected by fresh births, and the frail tenure of 
existence in its earliest periods, must be essentially different 
from the annual mortality of the whole population multiplied 
by ten. 

” He next proceeds to shew, by certain calculations, found- 
ed on the population returns of Sweden taken in connection 
with the annual rate of mortality in that country, that the 
number of deaths in the rural districts of North America 
cannot exceed | in 50. Mr. Barton, the author of a paper 
in the Philadelphia Transactions, gives the annual mortality 
of the United States as being 1 in 45; and assuming the 
accuracy ofithis estimate, the Reviewer remarks, that if we 
apply the calculated proportion of loss in ten years which 
would take place in Sweden, where the general mortality is 
1 in 34.6 to America, where the general mortality is 1 in 
45, we shall find that the population existing at the time of 
any one census, would have lost in ten years, or at the next 
census, about one-seventh. Instead therefore, says he, of 
subtracting one-fourth for the loss of a given population in 
the course of ten years in America, we must subtract only 
one-seventh: and it will be found that this correction will 
make a great difference in the appearance of immigration. 
According to the American tables it appears that the white 
population of 1800 was 4,305,971. If from this number we 
subtract one-seventh (or more accurately one-sixth, 878) 
for the diminution of the population in ten years, the popu- 
lation of 1800 which should be found living in 1810, will be 
3,679,971, instead of 3,200,000 as stated by Mr. Booth ; 
and subtracting 3,679,371 from 3,845,389, the population 
above ten years of age actually found living in the census of 
1810, we shall have 165,418 for the amount of immigration 
in ten years, instead of 645,389 as stated by Mr. Booth. If 
we then proceed to deduct the amount of immigration so 
found from 5,862,093, the whole white population of 1810, 
the remainder will be 5,696,623); and the difference between 
4,305,971, the population of 1800, and the number 5,696,623 
will express the increase of population between 1800 and 
1810, independently of immigration, or by procreation only. 

The annual amount of immigration, according to this cor- 
rected statement, will not exceed 16,000; whereas, accord- 
ing to Mr. Booth’s calculation, it could not be less than 
64,000. But the disciple of Mr. Malthus is still willing to 


suspect thaf the rate of mortality_in the United States is ~ 
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rated too high at one in forty-five. He is disposed to reduce 
it to L in 50; by which means the amount to be subtracted 
for the mortality during the ten years between the two cen- 
suses would be diminished to about one-eighth instead of 
one-seventh: and in this case, it is obvious, the annual im- 
migration would be only between seven and eight instead of 
sixteen thousand as estimated above. 

This conclusion, we may remark, is amply confirmed: both 
by the statistical accounts, and by the Castom-house returns 
of the United States. They all agree in representing the 
effect of immigration upon the encrease of the people as quite 
inconsiderable. During the twenty years from 1790 to 1810, 
the accession to their population from that source is de- 
scribed as altogether trifling. Dr. Leybert, in his chapter 
on Emigration, after reviewing what other writefs had stated 
on the subject, and producing an authentic estimate of the 
number of passengers, citizens, as well as aliens who arrived 
at the different ports of the United States in the extraordi- 
nary year 1817, which, it seems, amounted to 22,240, he 
calculates that no more than 6000 could have arrived annu- 
ally from 1790 to 1810: and allowing for their increase at 
five per cent. he concludes by stating that the duplication of 
the free inhabitants, independently of immigration, would 
require only one-fifth of a year more than when the immi- 
grants were added. 

Mr. Booth impugns the accuracy of all these deductions, 
on the ground that Seybert’s book is stuffed with credulity 
and nonsense; and that the censuses of Philadelphia, where 
they are at all to be relied upon, give a very different repre- 
sentation of life ‘and death from that which is ascribed to 
them by the Edinburgh Reviewer. But his remarks on the 
latter subject are so hasty and blundering, that he sacrifices 
to passion nearly all the advantage which his argument would 
have derived from a calm examination of facts, or a success- 
ful exposure of inaccuracy. At page 31, for example, he 
gives the number of persons in Philadelphia, for the year 
1810, between the ages of 10 and 26, at 13,824 instead of 
18,735 ; and he was evidently led into this mistake by sum- 
ming part of the column for 1800, instead of that for the 
year just named. Throughout his whole Letter, indeed, he 
postpones reasoning to invective ; and precludes, in the mind 
of the reader, the respect which is due as well to his talents 
as to the importance of his argument, by constantly reverting 
to that pettish, sulky, and intemperate style which is scarcely 
pardonable in a disappointed school-boy. 

The Edinburgh. Reviewer, in a certain part $f his article, 
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expresses his assurance that, if we had tables for America, 
formed like those of Dr. Price for Sweden, we should find 
the annual rate of mortality still lower than he himself has 
estimated it. ‘‘ Then have thy wish,” exclaims Mr. Booth. 
Such tables, he proceeds to inform us, were calculated, and 
are adopted by the ‘ Pennsylvanian Company for insurance 
on lives and granting annuities.” There are two sets of 
them: one founded on the records of the Episcopal Church, 
and the other on the Bills of Mortality published by the 
Board of Health of Philadelphia, and they are inserted in 
Mr. Booth’s pamphlet, where they are also compared with 
the Expectations of Life in Sweden and Northampton, as 
drawn up by Dr. Price. To afford some idea of the com- 
parative value of life, in Europe and America, we shall quote 
the statement here given for the first ten years. 


Age. Board of Episcopal 





Health. Charch. Sweden. Northampton. 
0 oo 34.42 25.18 
1 25.96 30.91 42.95 $2.'74 
2 $2.92 34.43 44.92 37.79 
3 36.80 35.74 46.11 $9.55 
4: $6.85 37.30 46.78 40.58 
5 36.94 37.91 46.79 40.84 
6 37.02 $8.60 46.66 41,07 
7 $6.42 38.24 46.43 41.03 
8 35.83 37.88 46.07 40.79 
9 $5.23 37.50 45.61 40.36 


10 34.59 37.12 45.07 39.78 


If these tables be correctly calculated, it must be allowed, 
we think, as a necessary consequence that the value of hu- 
man-life, at the early stages of it, is less at Philadelphia than 
in almost any part of Europe. Mr. Booth seizes this infer- 
ence as a strong vantage-ground in his contest with the Mal- 
thusian theorist ; and applying the rate of mortality on which 
the above tables are constructed to the American census of 
1800, he proves, to his own satisfaction, at least, that one- 


fourth of the population must have died between that year 


and 1810. e cannot enter into the details of this calcu- 
lation. Saffice it, then, to say that minute accuracy in the 
results is neither aimed at nor desiderated ; for although this 
method of estimating the progress of mortality, leaves, at the 
end of ten years, 60,000 more persons alive than were per- 
mitted to exist by his former estimate, Mr. Booth sees no 
reason to question the soundness of either scheme of reckon- 
ing. 

** You will \question,” says he to his opponent in the Edin- 
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burgh Review, “ the authority of these Tables of Expectation; 
but have you access to more certain documents? In all our rea- 
sonings we must trust to some data, unless we would recite our 
dreams and expect to be believed. What ability and attention 
have been bestowed upon their construction I know not, but surel 
the Company for whom they were formed, have no interest in their 
falsification ; for they purchase as well ‘as sell annuities: and 
moreover their business is not confined to the city of Philadelphia, 
Neither is it probable that any place could have been better chosen 
for such observations. It is less resorted to by emigrants than 
New York and many other cities ; and although it was founded 
140 years ago, its population is not yet greater than the second- 
rate towns in Europe.”’ 


On the whole, we are inclined to believe that the truth, in 


_ regard to the progress of American population, will be found 


to repose somewhere between the two extremes which are 
maintained respectively by Mr. Booth and the Northern re- 
viewer : and that more ought to be attributed to immigration 
than is allowed by the one, and not so much as is insisted 
upon by the other. Numbers of new settlers find their way 
into the United States whose names are not to be seen in 
Custom-house documents. Many migrate from the British 
territory into the more genial climate of the Union; and 
thousands, there is reason to believe, make their way from 
Europe to the colonies of the Ohio and Mississippi, 
through channels which cannot be detected at Boston or 
New York. Besides, we are satisfied that much of the ap- 
parent increase in the population of North America may be 
ascribed to the more correct returns of the inhabitants, ob- 
tained by the officers who are employed in making the census. 
In that country, as in our own, the enumeration of the peo- 
ple could not fail to be very imperfect. Scattered over an 
immense territory, and ignorant or indifferent as to the town- 
ship to which they were politically attached, many of the 
rustic settlers would neglect to return their families. Sus- 
picious, too, that the military service or pecuniary burdens of 
a district would be regulated by the number of its inhabitants, | 
the small farmers would find an obvious motive for conceal- 
ing the amount of their households; and it would not be 
until the object of the census was clearly seen and divested 
of all the prejudices which are so apt, under all forms of 
government, to attach to such a measure, that the people at 
large would frankly give their names, ages, and occupations. 

We know that feelings similar to those now alluded to 
have had a very great effect in preventing a full and accurate 
enumeration of our own countrymen, down almost to the 
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present moment. In the “ Preliminary Observations” pre- 
fixed to the Report of the last census, Mr. Rickman, to 
whose care that great national work was entrusted, remarks : 


‘ That it has been reasonably supposed that the first enume- 
ration of the people in Great Britain, especially as it took place in 
time of war, was rendered somewhat defective from backwardness 
or evasion in making the answers required, in as much as direct 
taxation, and more obviously the levy of men in every place, might 
possibly be founded on the results of such an investigation, 
as no such effect was perceived to take place, the returns of the 
year 1811 were in all probability more full and accurate than those 
of 1801 ; and the war having now ceased, there remains no reason 
to suspect the least deficiency in the return of 1821. Indeed, the 
voluntary return of the ages of persons, an enquiry of far more la- 
bour than that of the enumeration of houses, families, and persons, 
es by the extent of the answers, that the Population Act has 

een carried into effect, in the year 1821, not merely with willing- 


ness, but even with zeal, throughout the greatest part of the king- 
dom,” 


The natural inference, however, from this candid statement 
on the part of Mr. Rickman is, that the increase of our po- 
pulation, as denoted by the last census, is to a certain extent 
merely apparent; and perhaps we shall not be wide of the 
truth in estimating, as that gentleman himself appears to do, 
the actual augmentation of our people at two-thirds of the 
number by which the returns of 1821 exceed those of 1811. 

Mr. Booth makes some sensible remarks on the extreme 
deficiency of our Registers, both of baptisms and burials, in 
the socond part of his pamphlet, which he has entitled * An 
Examination of the Censuses of Great Britain.” But we 
must remain satisfied with this reference, as it is entirely out 
of our power either to follow the author through the numerous 
details into which he enters, or to render them intelligible to 
the reader in a narrow compass. We therefore take leave 
of Mr. Booth with an expression of regret that he should 
have so completely marred his object by employing, on an 
abstract enquiry, an irritating style and a contemptuous man- 
ner; and turned against himself so pointedly the sympathies 
of his reader by attacking with abusive, wanton, and scurri- 
lous epithets a writer who stands very high in the estimation 
of the public, and whose views, however much they have 
been misunderstood, are patriotic, wise, and essentially hu- 
mane. 
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Art. VII. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of London, for the Year 1822, ‘Part II. 


Tue Volume of the Transactions now before us contains many 
papers of considerable interest, though not above one or two 
which can lay much claim to novelty of sabject, or peculiar 
importance. 

Nos. 30 and 31 are contributed by J. Goldingham, Esq. 
F.R.S. and contain an elaborate detail of his astronomical 
observations for fixing with accuracy the situation of Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay. A discussion follows, on the 
comparative merits of the different instruments and methods 
employed. Much supplementary information is also given 
respecting several places on the coast of India, which the 
author thinks will be aseful to navigation. 

This, then, is all that the united labours of the scientific 
world have to display, in any way connected with mathema- 
tical research. A falling off not difficult to be accounted for, 
if, as it is nataral to suppose, mathematical investigations of 
only ordinary merit, meet with no better reception, than 
some of very superior excellence have lately done, at. the 
great tribunal of science; and on whose rejection we in a late 
Number made some remarks. 

Next in order from subjects of mathematical science, we 
will take those belonging to nataral philosophy. Under this 
head we will first notice No. 19, entitled, Experiments. and 
Observations on the Developement of Magnetical Properties 
in Steel and Iron by Percussion, by William Scoresby, Esq. 
Jun. Communicated by Sir H. Davy. 

It appears that the fact of magnetic powers being given to 
iron by hammering, &c. was known upwards of two cen- 
turies ago: the experiments having been tried by Dr. Gilbert. 
Bat Mr. Scoresby is of opinion, that, although the fact was 
known, it was only viewed in reference to the power of caus- 
ing a deviation in a needle, and was never applied to the 
case of lifting a weight. Mr. Scoresby having in a former 
paper, (Edinb. Phil. Trans. 1821,) investigated the princi- 
pal laws of this sort of action, devotes the present to the 
practical part of the subject, as it concerns the forming of 
artificial magnets. For the purpose of these experiments, 
several hammers of different known weights were employed, 
and the results were observed, both by ascertaining ‘the de- 
viation on a needle, and the weight lifted. The latter, Mr. 
S. considers, cannot be regarded as giving an accurate mea- 
sure of magnetic force ; the nature of the surfaces, and con- 
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sequent degree of contact, obviously leaving much room for 
uncertainty. But the observed deviations, when suflicient 
precautions were taken for preserving the same distance and 
direction in the attracting body, he considers to be an unob- 
jectionable test of the degree of magnetic force. 

The following are some of the principal results which he 
obtained. 

A cylindrical bar of soft steel, 64 inches long, and weigh- 
ing 592 grains, lifted, after repeated ee on pewter 
and stone, 64 grains, but could nut be made to lift 11 grains. 

‘The same bar, hammered vertically upon the a of a poker, 
after twenty-two blows, lifted with its lower end, which was 
a north pole, 88 grains. On using a larger hammer, the ef- 
fect increased and produced a deviation in the compass of 
34° at three inches distance. Further hammering diminished 
rather than increased the effect. ‘The bar being next invert- 
ed, the magnetism was nearly destroyed by one blow; and 
two reversed the poles. Hammering the end of the bar in 
the plane of the magnetic equator also destroyed the polarity ; 
but the effect was not fully produced until many blows had 
been strack. ! 

When the poker had been previously hammered in a ver- 
tical position, an increase of effect was obtained on the bar. 
A single blow now enabled it to lift about 20 grains: and, 
when the end was hammered into a kind of cup, so as to be 
easily bruised, the bar was by one blow rendered capable of 
lifting between 30 and 40 grains. After ten biows, the high- 
est effect obtained in all the experiments was produced ; the 
same bar readily lifting a nail of 188 grains, being nearly one- 
third of its own weight. 

The length of the bar increased the effect. The shorter 


har attained its greatest power with fewer blows. Thus, in 
twenty blows, 


Deviation produced, at 


Length of bar. Weight lifted. 3 inches dist. 
> inches. 6} grains 13° 
73 45 24° 
12 88 33° 


A strong magnet was injured by hammering, and especially 
if the north pole was upwards. After a time no diminution 
could be effected. 


The effects of hammering on soft ixon were much less than - 


in the case just mentioned of soft steel. With cast iron the 
effect was greater, but still not equal to the former. 


Mr. Scoreby’s mode of applying the knowledge thus ac- 
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quired to the formation of magnets, we will give in his own 
words, 


*“ The strong magnetising effect of percussion on soft steel in. 
duced me to apply the property to the formation of magnets. For 
this purpose I procured two bars of soft steel, thirty inches long 
and aninch broad; also six other flat bars of soft steel, eight inches 
long and half an inch broad, and a large bar of soft iron. The 
large steel and iron bars were not however absolutely necessary, as 
common pokers answer the purpose very well; but I was desirous 
to accelerate the process by the use of substances capable of aiding 
the developement of the magnetical properties in steel, The large 
iron bar was first hammered in a vertical position; it was then 
laid on the ground with its acquired south pole towards the south, 
and upon this end of it the large steel bars rested while they were 
hammered: they were also hammered upon each other. bn the 
summit of one of the large steel bars, each of the small bars, held 
also vertically, was hammered in succession, and in a few minutes 
they had all acquired considefible lifting powers. Two of the 
smaller bars, connected by two short pieces of soft iron, in the 
form of a parallelogram, were now rubbed with the other four bars, 
in the manner of Canton ; these were then changed for two others ; 
and these again for the last two. After treating each pair of bars 
in this way for a number of times, and changing them whenever 
the manipulations had been continued for about a minute, the 
whole of the bars were at length found to be magnetised to satu- 
ration ; each pair readily lifting above eight ounces.” P, 250. 


Mr. S. then adverts to the precautions he adopted to guard 
against any accidental magnetic influence, and one curious 
circumstance deserves to be noticed, that any bars which had 
been strongly magnetised, and had had their magnetism de- 
stroyed or neutralized by hammering, beating, or by the si- 
multaneous contact of the two poles of another magnet placed 
transversely, were always found to have a much greater fa- 
cility for receiving polarity in the same direction as before, 
than the contrary. Hence it generally happened that one 
blow with the original north end downward, prodaced as 
much effect as two or three blows did with the original 
south end downward. 


** I also observed,”’ says the author, ‘ that the polarity of 
pokers, generally supposed to be permanent and considerable in in- 
tensity, was rather transient and weak: for in no instance did I 
meet with a poker the magnetism of which 1 could not destroy by 
a blow or two with 2 hammer on the point ; and, in general, two 
blows, even when the poker was held in the hand, and not rested 
upon any thing, were sufficient to invert the poles.” 


Upon the whole, we must express our recommendation of 
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this paper te the attention of our readers; for, if it dves not 
possess any great claim to originality of invention, or no- 
velty of combinations, it details a number of facts of consi- 
derable interest, as tending to make us better acquainted 
with the mysterious operations of the magnetic principle. 
Having said thas much, we shall not be thought to be depre- 
ciating the merits of Mr. Scoreby’s s experiments, if a compa- 
rison is forced upon our minds, on seeing their insertion in 
the splendid pages of the volume before us, between them 
and some other magnetic discoveries which we have lately 
had occasion to desc ribe, but which, though distinguished 
by the most profound science, and most extensive utility, 
were not thought worthy a place in the Transactions. 

We proceed now to the papers in the Chemical depart- 
ment. 

No. 20. On the Alloys of Steel. By J. Stodart, Esq. 
F.R.S. and Mr. M. Faraday, Chemical Assistant in the 
Royal Institution. 

This paper relates to various processes which appear likely 
to become useful in the Arts. The authors having gone 
through a course of experiments on a small scale, in the 
laboratory of the Royal institution on the alloys of steel with 
other metals, particularly some of the newly discovered ones, 
proceeded to repeat them in a larger way so as to try whether 
the compounds thus obtained could be rendered usefal to the 
Arts. P or this purpose their operations were removed from 
London to Sheflield, where they could obtain a proper fur- 
nace and other conveniences for bringing the metal to a 
state suited for the purposes of trial. 


One of the most interesting results was the combination ot 


steel with rhodium, in equal parts by weight, which produced 
a compound, when polished, of the most exquisite beauty and 
admirably adapted for metallic mirrors. 

Silver was alloyed with steel in a proportion of less than 
1.500th of the weight of the steel, anda compound resulted, 
whose hardness was considerably greater than the best kinds 
of steel hitherto known. This, the authors think, will be of 
great use in cutlery, where a very fine edge is required. And 
the requisite proportion of silver is so small that the expence 
is not likely to operate as an objection. 

An alloy with platina though it was inferior to the last in 
hardness, yet excelled it in toughness. ‘This compouné is 
therefore recommended for all purposes of the arts where 
tenacity as well as hardness is wanted. 

The objection as to expence would operate against the 
combination with rhodium, &e. 
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The mode of analyzing these compounds is then described. 
And here there are some interesting facts to be observed. 
The action of acids upon the alloys when compared with that 
which they exhibit on simple steel is amazingly greater. A 
very small quantity of platina in alloy confers this property, and 
a greater destroys it. Sir H. Davy had suggested that this 
action was probably electrical: the whole mass being a series 
of voltaic combinations. ‘The manner in which our authors 
reason upon this point, we will exhibit in their own words. 

Speaking of this action they observe, 


“ It may be considered as occasioned by the alloying metal ex- 
isting in such a state in the mass, that its particles form voltaic 
combinations with the particles of steel either directly, or by pro- 
ducing a definite alloy, which is diffused through the rest of the 
steel ; in which case the whole mass would be a series of such vol- 
taic combinations: or it may be occasioned by the liberation, on 
the first action of the acid of particles which if not pure platina, 
contain, as has been shewn, a very large proportion of that metal, 
and which being in close contact with the rest of the mass, form 
voltaic combinations with it in a very active state: or, in the third 
place, it may result from the iron being mechanically divided by 
the platina, so that its particles are more readily attacked by the 
acid, analogous to the case of protosulphurit of iron,’’ 

‘¢ Although we have not been able to prove by such experiments 
as may be considered strictly decisive, to which of these causes the 
action is owing, or how much is due to any of them, yet we do not 
hesitate to consider the second as almost entirely, if not quite, the 
one that is active. ‘The reasons which induce us to suppose this to 
be the true cause of the action, rather than any peculiar and previ- 
ous arrangement of the particles of steel and platina, or than the 
state of division of the steel, are, that the two metals combine in 
every proportion we have tried, and do not in any case exhibit evi- 
dences of a separation between them, like those tor instance which 
steel and silver exhibit; that when instead of an acid, weaker 
agents are used, the alloy does not seem to act with them as if it 
was a series of infinitely minute voltaic combinations of steel and 
platina, but exactly as steel alone would do; that the mass does 
not render platina wire more negative than steel, as it probably in 
the third case would do; that it does not rust more rapidly in a 
damp atmosphere ; and that when placed in saline solutions, as mu- 
riate of soda, &c. ; there is no action takes place between them. In 
such cases it acts just like steel ; and no agent that we have as yet 
tried, has produced voltaic action that was not first able to set a 
portion of the platina free by dissolving out the iron,’’ 


We leave this reasoning without comment to the consider- 
ation of our readers. In any point of view this peculiar ac- 
hon ts highly interesting, especially connected as galvanism 
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now is, and is every day becoming more so, with a vast num- 
ber of other phenomena in the natural world. 

We will merely proceed briefly to mention, that the fullest 
practical directions are given for forming and working the 
alloys in their greatest purity ; and their extensive uses are 
also duly adverted to. 

Several other interesting particulars are also brought for- 
ward, respecting the difference in the action of the acids on 
these kinds of steel when hard, and when soft. 

Some curious facts are mentioned respecting the action of 
nitric acid on the powders, resulting after the action of the 
acids on the alloy. When the alloying metal is one not solu- 
ble in nitric acid, a black residuum remains after the alloy 
has been for some time acted on by other acids, which when 
washed and dried is found to possess the property of defla- 
grating with heat ; and with some of the metals, when care- 
fully prepared, is highly explosive. 

The paper which is of some length, contains also a great 
variety of other no less curious facts, observed by these skil- 
ful experimenters, who in their endeavours to make science 
subservient to the uses of art, have thus reciprocally made the 
progress of art contribute to the extension of science. 

No. 24. Experiments and Observations on the Newry 
Pitch-stone and its Products, and on the Formation of Pu- 
mice. By the Right Hon. George Knox, F.RS. 

No. 26. Some Observations on Corrosive Sublimate. By 
John Davy, M.D. F.R.S. 

Neither of these papers, though of considerable importance 
in regard to some particular chemical questions, are of suf- 
ram general interest to induce us to give an analysis of 

em. 

No. 27. On the State of Water, and aériform Matter in 
Cavities found in certain Crystals. By Sir H. Davy, Bart. 
P.R.S. 

This curious and interesting paper has many claims on the 
attention both of the geologist and the general philosopher. 
it is in regard to the objects of the former that the author 
has particularly considered his subject, and he opens his pa- 

er with some remarks on the interest attaching to enquiries 
into the probable manner of the formation of the different 
rocks; observing that he had often looked for facts or expe- 
riments which might throw light on the subject, until on con- 
sidering the phenomena of certain rock crystals and other 
siliceous stones containing small cavities, partly filled with 
fluid, he conceived that they might be examined in a manner 
so as to afford some important arguments bearing on the 
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question of the formation of rocks. With this view, there- 
fore, the various specimens which were liberally supplied 
him from different sources, were subjected to examina- 
tion. 

The following was the mode of conducting the experi- 
ments ; 

Holes were drilled in the crystals by the use of diamonds, 
under distilled water or mercury, the gas was expelled by the 
introduction of wires, and the fluids included in the cavities 
were drawn out by means of fine capillary tubes, and experi- 
ments were afterwards made to determine the space they oc- 
cupied which had been accurately measured and marked upon 
the crystal. In all the experiments it was in the first instance 
essential to assertain that the crystal was impermeable to the 
atmosphere. ‘This was tried with an air pump. 

In five specimens, the fluid in which they were immersed 
rushed in the moment they were pierced, and the globule of 
elastic fluid contracted, so as to appear from six to ten times 
less than before the experiment. 

The fluid was found to be water nearly pure, containing 
only a minute portion of the alkaline sulphates. The elastic 
fluid, as well as could be ascertained from the very minute 
quantities obtained, appeared to be azote. In one instance 
the contraction of the gas was much greater, it being reduced 
to nearly 1-27th of its original volume. 

It now became an interesting subject of enquiry, whether 
the same circumstances occurred in productions found in 
rocks considered of igneous origin. ‘The calcedonies from 
the Basaltic Rocks, near Vincenza, often contain cavities 
with globules of water. Some of these specimens bemg ex- 
amined, the water was found in a slight degree impregnated 
with saline matter; and the azote was much more rarefied 
than in the rock crystal. 


“« It occurred to me,’”’ says Sir H. Davy, “‘ that atmospheric air 
might have been originally the elastic fluid included in these sili- 
ceous stones and in the crystals, and that the oxygen might have 
been separated from the azote by the attraction of the water, and a 
direct experiment seemed to confirm this idea. A chalcedony which 
had been bored, was placed in water free from air, under a receiver 
which was exhausted till a portion of gas from the interior of the 
crystal had escaped into a proper receptacle. ‘This gas examined 
by nitrous gas was found to contain nearly as much oxygen as at- 
mospheric air: so that there is every reason to believe that the 
water had emitted oxygen during the exhaustion.” 


Sir H. Davy was anxious to find similar cases in secondary 
rocks: but wherever he found any such stones containing 
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cavities, they were always found to be permeable to air. He 
then proceeds to some speculations on the subject, which we 
will give in his own words: 


‘‘In reasoning upon the vacuum or rarefied state of the aériform 
matter in the cavities of these rock crystals and chalcedonies, it ap- 
pears difficult to account for the phenomenon, except on the sup- 
position of their being formed at a higher temperature than that 
now belonging to the surface of the globe; and the most probable 
supposition seems to be, that the water and the silica were in che- 
mical union, and separated from each other by cooling. 

‘“* Water in the temperature of the arctic winter is constantly a 
crystallized body. As a fluid, its solvent powers are increased as 
its heat becomes higher, and when elastic, the density of its vapour 
is exalted in proportion to its heat: so that an atmosphere of 
steam, mee from an indefinite source above water, would ren- 
der it capable of receiving a very high degree of heat. Lime re- 
tains water in combination at a heat above 250° Faht. Baryta 
retains it, (even under ordinary pressures) at a strong red heat, 
and fuses with it. It is extremely likely that a liquid hydrate of 
silica would exist under pressure, at high temperatures ; and like 
all liquid bodies in the atmosphere, would probably contain small 
quantities of atmospheric air; and such a supposition only is ne- 
cessary to account for the phenomena presented by the water in 
rock crystal and chalcedony.”? P. $73. 


The author then remarks that the presence of steam in the 
cavity, will not allow any certain inferences from the degree 
of contraction observed in the liquid. And subjoins an Ap- 
pendix giving an account of two specimens which differed 
from all the former, one containing an oily liquid; and the 
other a minute quantity of gas which was found, to be 
highly compressed, instead of rarefied, as in the former in- 
stances. 

No. 33. Some Experiments and Researches on the Sa- 
line contents of Sea Water, undertaken with a view to cor- 
rect and improve its Chemical analysis. By Alexander 
Marcet, M.D. F.R.S. Honorary Professor of Chemistry at 
Geneva. 

This paper, in which its lamented author has displayed all 
the skill and ability for which he was so justly celebrated, 
commences with a refutation of the opinion started by the 
French Chemist, Rouelle, that sea water contains mercury, 
Dr. Marcet’s experiments seem quite decisive to shew that 
it does not, 

The more general object of the paper was pursued in con- 
sequence of an opinion entertained by the author, and first 
brought forward as a conjecture in a paper on a similar sub- 
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ject in the Phil. Trans. 1819, that the waters of the ocean’ 
would probably be found to contain traces of all substances 
in nature which are soluble in water. He was supplied with 
pure specimens of the saline matter contained in sea water 
by a friend who evaporated it under his own eye. The re- 
sults obtained from the most careful analysis where chiefly 
these: No nitrates could be detected, nor any muriate of 
lime. Carbonate of lime was found in solution, which Dr. 
M. considered a new fact. He also succeeded in finding 
muriate of ammonia. Sulphate of soda having being suppo- 
sed by some chemists to exist in sea water, Dr. M. took great 
pains to put the question to the test. He was convinced 
that this substance does not exist in sea water; and indeed 
considers that its occurrence would be quite incompatible 
with our knowledge of chemical affinities. The last circum- 
stance investigated i is the state in which potash exists in sea 
water, and this was found to be ina triple sulphate of magne- 
sia and potash. 

No. 34. On the ultimate Analysis of Vegetable and Ani- 
mal Substances, By Andrew Ure, M.D. F RS. 

Of thjs important and elaborate communication we fear we 
shall be unable to give our readers any account. ‘The exa- 
mination of a great number of animal and vegetable substan- 
ces are given in detail, and the mode of experimenting de- 
vised by the author is minutely described, but could not be 
rendered intelligible without the plate which gives a view of 
the apparatus. 

The subject of the paper last named under the chemical 
department naturally leads us to that of Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Natural History. Under this head we find several papers 
of considerable value: but their nature will of course pre- 
clude a very minute account of most of them. 

No. 21. Some Observations on the buffy Coat of the 
Blood, &c. By John Davy, M.D.F.R:S. 

This communication being wholly of a surgical nature, we 
pass it over briefly to notice the next: 

No, 22. On the Mechanism of the Spine. By Henry 
Karle, Esq. F.R.S. 

In this paper the author first describes a peculiarity which 
he has observed in the structure of the spine in birds, corres- 
ponding exactly to the peculiar motions which their habits 
require in that part different from quadrupeds. ‘This pecu- 
liarity consists in a structure of the vertebra, by which in- 
creased facilities for motion are given, without injary or 
pressure on a part of such vital importance as the spinal mar- 
row. The number of cervical vertebra in birds varies from 
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9 to 24. They are connected by complicated joints unlike 
those of quadrupeds. ‘The particular provision by which 
pressure on the spinal marrow is avoided in the motions thus 


obtained, we cannot give in fewer or clearer words than our 
author has done. 


‘‘ The canal of each vertebra is of very unequal calibre, the cen- 
tre being the narrowest. It enlarges above and below, and at each 
joint is nearly three times the capacity that it is in the centre ; and 
thus the canal of each individual vertebra may be not unaptly com- 
pared to an hour-glass. The canal is closed in front by the poste- 
rior surfaces of the bodies of the vertebra, but behind it is very 
imperfect : and in the skeleton there is a large lozenge-shaped open- 
ing formed by the diverging inferior articulated processes, an the 
converging plates which unite to form the back of the canal. . This 
in a recent state is filled up by a membrane, and is protected by 
the highly elastic and powerful ligamentum nuche. 

“‘ This mechanism, besides allowing of the greatest possible 
freedom of motion, appears to be intended at the same time to 


guard against the possibility of any undue pressure on the spinal 
marrow.” 


The author then enters upon some deductions, in which, 
from this structure in the bird tribe, he is led to consider in 
an instructive light, several particulars in the formation of 
the spine in other animals. 

No. 23. Of the Nerves which associate the muscles of the 
Chest, in the actions of Breathing, Speaking, and Expres- 
sion; being a Continuation of the Paper on the Structure 
und Functions of the Nerves. By Charles Bell, Esq. 

This paper is a continuation of one in a late number of the 
Transactions, of which we endeavoured, when that number 
was under our review, to give our readers such a general idea 
as we could do without reference to the illustrative plates, 
We were however able to give some account of the principle 
upon which Mr. Bell has conducted his very curious and ori- 
ginal investigations. He has opened some entirely néw views 
in physiology, and has explained a vast number of phenemena 
presented by the animal economy, which have hitherto. been 
but very imperfectly understood. He has united in one sim- 
ple point of view a variety of apparently complicated parts of 
the corporeal frame, and has shewn the wonderful distribu- 
tion of distinct sets of nerves to each part, according to the 
number of different offices the muscles composing it have to 
perform. In the prevent paper his attention is confined to 
the parts concerned in the acts of respiration: to the office 
of the nerves which associate with the different muscles con- 
nected with the chest, whereby the primary actions of breath- 
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ing, and those dependent on it, such as speaking articulately, 
and in the natural language of passion and emotion, are per- 
formed. In all these functions of the animal frame he finds 
the same general principle we and universally apply- 
ing ; and it appears that the knowledge thus obtained is not 
only important in a scientific point of view, but has already 
been of great practical use, ‘ enabling,” as the author says, 
“the physician to make more accurate distinctions of diséase, 
and the surgeon in removing deformity to avoid producing 
distortion.” 

No. 25. Observations on the Changes the Egg undergoes 
during Incubation in the common Fowl, illustrated by 
Microscopical Drawings. By Sir Everard Home, Bart. 
V.P.R.S. 

No. 28. Some Experiments on the Changes which take 
place in the fixed Principles of the Egg during lucubation. 
By William Prout, M.D. F.R.S. 

No. 29. On the Placenta. By Sir E. Home, Bart. 

These three communications, all upon kindred subjects, are 
in some degree of general as well as scieutitic nteresL We 
ulude more particularly to the first, which elucidates in a re- 
markably clear and satisfactory manner the wonderful pro- 
cess of the gradual formation of the chick in the egg. ;Per- 
haps the most valuable part of it consists in the plates from 
the! drawings of Mr. Bauer, to whom Sir E. Home is so 
much indebted in all his researches. In these the successive 
appearances which an egg presents are most beautifully de- 
lineated in twenty different stages of the process, from the 
time of incubation, till the young bird leaves the shell. The 
detail of these appearances, thus presented, and many impor- 
tant remarks upon them, tending to connect mere closely 
different classes of animals in the relations of comparative 
physiology, are given by Sir E. Home in the dissertation 
which forms the accompaniment to the plates ; and which is 
well worth an attentive perusal. 

Of the other two papers named, the one being entirely of a 
chemical, and the other of an anatomical nature, we. shall 
not enter upon any further review; merely recommending 
them to the scientific enquirer, as fully maintaining the cha- 
rater of their respective authors for profound and skilful in- 
vestigation. 

The remaining paper comes under the denomination of 
natural history. 

No. 32. Observations on the Genus Planaria. By J. R, 
Johnson, M.D. F.R.S. : 


VOL. Xx. JULY, 1823. 
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The account of this singular class of animals is highly curi- 
ous. They are a sort of small creature, nearly resembling 
those of the leech genus, and indeed with which they have 
sometimes been confounded. Their most remarkable pro- 
perty, and on which the author of this paper partieularly 
dwells, is that of naturally separating into two parts, the head 
soon being furnished with a new tail, and the tail with a new 
head, by means of a natural process of reproduction. The 
same thing takes place if the division be made artificially, and 
even if it be carried to a greater number of parts. 

We here bring our remarks to a close, thongh on some 
parts of the volume under consideration, we could have wish- 
ed that our limits had permitted us to enter more at large. 
If not enriched by any peculiarly striking discoveries, it cer- 
tainly contains several papers which will contribute essentially 
to the slow but certain advance of sound science. 


———— 








Art. VIII. The Siege of Valencia; a Dramatic Poem. The 
Last Constantine; with other Poems. By Mrs. Hemans. 
Murray. 1823. 


WE heartily abjure Blue Stockings. We make no compro- 
mise with any variation of the colour, from sky-blue to Pras- 
sian blue, blue stockings are an outrage upon the eternal 
fitness of things. It is a principle with us to regard an Aca- 
demicienne of this Society, with the same charity that a cat 
regards a vagabond mouse. We are inexorable to special 
justifications. We would fain make a fire in Charing-Cness, 
of all the bas blus in the kingdom, and albums, and common- 
place books, as accessaries before or after the fact, should 
perish in the conflagration. 
Our forefathers never heard of such a thing as a, Blue 
Stocking, except upon their sons’ legs; the writers of Natural 
History make no mention of the name; it is not to be. ac- 
counted for by the all-sufficient sensation and reflection, of 
Mr. Locke; it has no place even amongst the phantasms of 
Bishop Berkeley. Shakspeare, who painted all sorts, and 
degrees of persons and things, who compounded or created 
thousands, which, perhaps, never existed. except in his, gwn 
prolific mind, even he, in the wildest excursion of his ey 


never dreamed of such an extraordinary combination, as ‘a 

Blue Stocking! No! it isa creature of modern growth, and 

capable of existing only in such times as the present. 
"Forneily there were two styles of female education, and 
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consequently two styles of women; the really learned, and 
the really simple; the first, nurtured in classic lore, and 
disciplined in scholastic exercises ; the second taught to sow 
neatly, and read the English Bible distinctly ; the one skilfal 
in drawing conclusions, the other in drawing pancakes, You 
had your Lady Jang Grey with Plato om her breakfast table, 
or a living Sophia Western with orange marmalade of her 
own making, and a dozen national tunes on the harpsichord 
of your own choosing. Both of these were well; they pro- 
posed several ends, and adopted several means towards the 
attaining of them; there was a fitness, and a moral perfec- 
tivun in each. In such times, and under such institution, the 
anomaly in question could not have existed; the ingredients 
of its composition, and the sphere of its action, were equally 
wanting. | 

A Blue Stocking is the natural product of an age in which 
knowledge is lust in accomplishments. It is the vapoury 
ofispring of ignorance, impregnated by conceit. It is the 
epicene tertium aliquid between a fool and a coquette. It 
is the infallible consequence of the Loves of the } ous fas- 
tened upon Conversations on Chemistry, and swallowed ac- 
cording to the prescription of the Mathematical Professor in 
the University of Lagado. It is the plague and the punish- 
mept of a time and nation, in which, as a system, female 
education is no more understood, than Mr. Payne Knight's 
Tileory of the Lliad, or Mr. Barges’s Play on the Troades: 

ithoat being positively criminal, a Blue Stocking is the 
most odious character in society; nature, sense, and hitarity 
fly at her approach; affectation, absurdity, and peevishness, 
foflow in her train ; she sinks, wherever she is placed, like the 
yn if an egg, to the bottom, and carries the filth and the 
ees with her. 

In a drawing-room she is detestable enough, no doubt, but 
the creature bears a feminine exterior, and we are obliged ta 
refrain ourselves. But when, not contented with infesting 
private society, she proceeds to roy public decorum; 
when satiated with talking of books, she advances to the 
printing from books, she leaves the position which ensured to 
her impunity, and deserts the asylum within the precincts of 
which alone she could hope to escape the vengeance of in- 
sulted literature. Many such fugitives, from sanctuary are 


rainbling about the fown and country; their example is evi- 
dently contagious ; 


‘* For they write now, who never wrote before, 
And those who always wrote, now write the more !”’ 
Ek 2 
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We thought it becoming the sound principles, and manly 
character, of our Review, to declare ourselves thus openly 
upon this subject ; and we hereby give notice to all whom it 
may concern, that it is our intention henceforth, to visit 
enormities of this description, with the severity they so justly 
deserve. 

We now turn to Mrs. Hemans, and we do so with pleasure 
and confidence. She will feel convinced, that whatever we 
may say, will be sincere, and though we do not pretend to fix 
the value of our advice, yet at all events after the foregoing 
denunciations, the praises we bestow, may reasonably be en- 
titled to some consideration af her hands. Mrs. Hemans is 
a woman of that undoubted genius, that it is her legitimate 
vocution to attend at the altars of the Muses. She has regu- 
larly advanced in intellectual power, from her earliest work, 
which was simply blameless, to the present, which contains 
instances of a vigour of conception, luxuriance of feeling, 
and splendor of language, which may. be compared without 
disadvantage, to the best efforts of Mrs. Joanna Baillie. In- 
deed in point of richness, and fertility of description, Mrs. 
Hemans is much superior. She is especially excellent in 
painting the strength, and the weaknesses of her own lovely 
sex, and there is a womanly nature throughout all her thoughts 
and her aspirations, which is new and inexpressibly touch- 
ing. A mother only could have poured forth the dike and 
passionate strain of eloquence which follows. We hardly 
remember any thing more exquisitely beautiful. It is con- 
ceived in the truest spirit of essential poetry. The speakers 
are husband and wife. - 


** GONZALEZ. 


‘© We have but 
To bow the head in silence, when Heaven’s voice 
Calls back the things we love. 


“ ELMINA. 


«* Love! love !—there are soft smiles and gentle words, 
And there are faces, skilful to put on 
The look we trust in—and ’tis mockery all ! 
—aA faithless mist, a desert-vapour, wearing 
The brightness of clear waters, thus to cheat 
The thirst that semblance kindled !—There is none, 
In all this cold and hollow world, no fount 
Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within © 
A mother’s heart. It is but pride, wherewith ~ 
To his fair son the father’s eye doth turn, 


Watching rh pete Aye, on the boy he looks, 
The bright creature springing in his path, 
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But as the heir of his great name, the 
And stately tree, whose rising strength ere le 


Shall bear his trophies well.—And this is love! 

This is man’s love !—What marvel ?—you ne'er made 
Your breast the pillow of his infancy, 

While to the fulness of your heart's glad heavings 
His fair cheek rose and fell ; and his bright hair 
Waved softly to your breath !— You ne'er kept watch 
Beside him, till the last pale star had set, 

And morn, all dazzling, as in triumph, broke 

On your dim weary eye ; not yours the face 

Which, early faded thro’ fond care for him, 

Hung o’er Ris sleep, and, duly as Heaven’s light, 
Was there to greet his wakening! You ne’er smooth’'d | 
His couch, ne’er sung him to his rosy rest, 

Caught his least whisper, when his voice from yours 
Had learn’d soft utterance; press’d your lip to his, 
When fever parch’d it ; hush’d his wa lad cries 
With patient, vigilant, never-wearied love! 

No! these are woman’s tasks !—In these her youth, 
And bloom of cheek, and buoyancy of heart, 

Steal from her all unmark’d !—My boys! my boys! 
Hath vain affection borne with all. for this ? ! 

— Why were ye given me ?”’ 


When a woman can write like this, she “ee to write. 
Her mind, is national property. In the grand scheme ofa 
popular literature, there are many departments which can 
alone be filled by the emanationsiof female genius. There is 
a fineness of apprehension, and a subtlety of feeling, peculiar 
to the weaker sex, and perhaps the result of that very weak- 
ness, which enables them to set some subjects in such lights, 
and to paint them in such colours, as the more robust intel- 
lect of men could never have imagined, .A woman is s0 much 
more a creature of passion than man; her virtues and her 
failings flow so much more directly and visibly from the im- 
pulse of affection; her talent,and her genius, her thoughts 
and her wishes, her natural qualities and her acquired accom- 
plishments are so interchangeably blended, and all but 
identified with each other, that there results a wholeness of 
conception, and a vividness and reality of colouring in her 
mental efforts, which advantageously distinguishes them from 
the most powerful productions of men on the same subjects. 
Let the golden fragments of Sappho bear testimony to the 
truth of this remark; let those two mutilated bursts of female 
passion, be compared with the most happy and finished parts 
of Ovid or Tibullus, and we may have good reason to wish 
that envious time bad spared to us but a hundred more lines 
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of the Lesbian Lady’s, even at the price of one thousand hex- 
ameters and pentameters from the pens of the gentlemen of 
the Augustan age. ‘There have been indeed such things as 
female translators of Newton, and female interpreters of 
Kant; bat although these, and such like these, have, without 
doubt, displayed wonderful efforts of intellect, yet there is 
nothing in them peculiar to the sex; the same things are 
done as well, and for the most part better, by men; we ad- 
mire them more for their novelty and strangeness,,dhan for 
their intrinsic worth ; we are surprised, rather than pleased. 

It is not our intention to analyse this volume minutely ; 
we dislike the practice generally. 14 may perhaps:be neces- 
sary to takea treatise or an essay to pieces, in order to give an 
adequate representation of the argument contained in it; but 
to subject a poem, or a book of poems, to the same process, 
is equally injurious to the author, and useless to the public. 
A poem is valuable or worthless, according to its poetry ; the 
mere story can have little to do with it, and it is the story 
alone which an analysis of this description affords to the 
reader. We think it more to the purpose to quote a specimen 
or two of the poetry comprised in this very delightful volume, 
and leave the world to judge for itself of the measure, and the 
strength of the intellectual powers of their author. 

‘The following is the most original piece in the collection. 


We have heard but one opinion of its very extraordinary 
meril. 


“ ELYSIUM, . 


“ In the Elysium of the ancients, we find none but: heroes and 
persons who had either been fortunate or distinguished, on earth ; 
the children, and apparently the slaves and lower classesjthat is to 
say, poverty, misfortune, and innocence, were banished to the in- 
fernal regions.’’—Chateaubriand, Génie du Christianisme. 


‘ Fair wert thou, in the dreams Hol b . 
Of elder time thou land of glorious flowers, | 
And summer-winds, and low-ton’d silvery streams, 
Dim with the shadows of thy laurel-bowers! | |,,;; 

Where, as they pass’d, bright hours | 
Left no faint sense of parting, such as clings 
To earthly love, and joy in loveliest things ! 

“ Fair wert thou, with the light 
On thy blue hills and sleepy waters cast 
From purple skies ne’er deepening into night, 

Yet sott, as if each moment were their last 

Of glory, fading fast 
Along the mountains !—but thy golden day 
Was not as those that warn us of decay. 
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“ And ever, through thy shades 
A swell of deep Eolian sound went by 
From fountain-voices in their secret glades, 
And low reéd-whispers, making sweet reply 
To summer's breezy sigh ! 
And young leaves trembling to the wind’s light breath, 
Which ne'er had touch’d them with a hue of death ! 


* And the transparent sky 
Rung as a dome, all thrilling to the strain 
Of harps that, midst the woods, made harmony 
Solemn and sweet ; yet troubling not the brain 
With dreams and yearnings vain, 
And dim remembrances, that still draw birth 
From the bewildering music of the earth, 


“ And who, with silent tread, 
Mov’'d o’er the plains of waving Asphodel ? 
Who, of the hosts, the night-o’erpeopling dead, 
Amidst the shadowy amaranth-bowers might dwell, 
And listen to the swell 
Of those majestic hymn-notes, and inhale 
The spirit wandering in th’ immortal gale? 


‘* They of the sword, whose praise, 
With the bright wine at nations feasts went round. 
They of the lyre; whose 'unforgotten la | 


And in all regions found 
Their echoes midst the mountains !—~and become 
In man’s deep heart, as voices of his home ! 


“* They of the daring thought ! 
Daring and powerful, yet to dust allied 5 
Whose flight thro’ stars, and seas, and depths had sought 
The soul's far birth-place—-but witliout a guide! 

Sages and seers, who died, 
And left the world Pres Men mysterious dreams, 
Born midst the olive-woods, by Grecian streams. 


‘¢ But they, of whose abode | 
Midst her green valleys earth retain’d no trace; 
Save a flower springing from their: burial-rod, 
A shade of sadness on some kindred face, 
A void and silent place 
In some sweet home ;—thou hadst no wreaths for these, 
Thou sunny Jand! with.all thy deathless trees ! 


- « The peasant at his door 
Might sink to die, when vintage feasts were spread, 
And songs on every wind!—From thy bright shore 
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No lovelier vision fleated round his head, . 

Thou wert for nobler dead! 
He heard the. ichich-panind teins Golh; 
And sigh’d to bid the. oes gna iad 


“« The slave, whose very 


Were a forbidden fury, ad whose breast 


" Fis 


Shut up the woes and Burning thoughts of years, 

As in Tp mepe Kates ‘ 
spider gnt a : : 

No gentle breathings 


Came o’er his path, and mh i rd « Libsety \° 


Calm, on its leaf-strewn bier, 
Unlike a gift of nature to decay, 

Too rose-like still, too beautiful, too dear, © lo 198 
The child at rest before its mother lay ; ” yee ot 
E*en 60 to pass away iv 
With its bright smile! —Elysium! what wert thou > 

To her, who wept o’er that young slumberer’s brow ? 


“« Thou hadst no home, green land ! 
For the fair,creature from her bosom gone, 
With life’s first flowers just opening in ¥* hand, 
And._all the lovely thoughts and dreams 

” gaye op in its clear eye shone tex igh 
Like the spring’s wakening!—But t was 1 pst — 
— Where went the dew-drop, swept before the blast? 


*« Not were thy soft winds play’d, | 
Not were thy waters lay in plasty sleep?!" 
Fade with thy bowers, thou land of visions, fade! | 
From thee no voice come o'er are ein Aces 

And bade man cease to weep! 
Fade with the amaranth-plain; the 


9 


“Which could not yield one: hope to ee 


“« For the most lov'd are they, 

Of ta cogil ale: pth ‘Ferbetiy thelr claron-oie 

!—the es 0 

The vale, with its Rouptioseneing liens oa 
And gentle hearts rejoice 

Around:thelsiateps telah silently chay din, ve 

Ans sre ene neg ayes 
** And the world knows ‘not then, 

Not then, not éver, what pure tare fled 

Yet these are they, that-on the of men (6°: 

Come back, when night her fi ing veil hath spread, 
_ The remembered 


But not thee m jaa sea 0 dwe]l— 
Fade, fade away, kina of Asphodel !’* 
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We are so firmly convinced of the intrinsic pawer'of Mrs. 
Hemans’ genius, that we feel a more than common interest in. 
the success of her Per we We have reason to believe this 
lady a woman of that modesty and good sense, that she will 
not disdain to correct errors when temperately pointed out to 
her, or reject advice, although it comes.to her from the sus- 
pected pen of a Reviewer. Mrs. Hemans knows very well 
that a man may reasonably find fault with a bad picture, 
though he cannot hold a pencil himself, and that habit, study, 
and observation, may enable a person to judge accurately of. 
a composition, even if nature have denied him the actual 
capacity of qs age. himself. ‘There are. circumstances re- 
lating to this lady, which dispose us to feel much respect for 
her character, and we can assure her, that what we are about 
to say, is intended in a spirit of kindness and well-wishing. 
Mrs. Hemans has not studied the great masters of the 
English language. Hence her style is not characteristic, her 
grammar not accurate, and her diction splendid rather than 
rich. We mean not that Mrs. Hemans is a stranger to the 
works of Spenser, Shakspeare, and Milton ; but she has read 
them only as an amateur; she has not studied them as an 
artist. Her acquaintance with foreign literature, has done 
her indirectly much injury, though it is not irreparable; it 
has induced her to commence trading before she has amassed. 
a substantial capital. It is ‘a fatal, but a general mistake, to 
suppose that we acquire our native language, and understand 
it by the ordinary intercourse of society ; a certain use of it 
indeed is acquired by the weakest capacity, and in the lowest 
stations of life ;,the degrees of in language vary 
infinitely according to the infinite varieties of learning and 
genius ; perhaps no one ever yet obtained that mastery over 
it which might be finally won by unremitting and exclusive 
study of the grand models and treasure-honses of its beauty 
and its riches. It is no less an error, and a more extended 
one, to think that to qualify and consummate a poet, the 
study of poetry alone is sufficient. It is not sufficient. Great 
and manifold as are the wealth and splendor of our poetry, 
yet are they far Ae, ue by the exhaustless riches of the 
prose writings of the English language. He who has not 
seen how this language is managed in the ever-during works 
of Hooker, Bacon, Milton, Taylor, and Barrow, has not seen 


the largest and most glorious half of its conquests and the 


trophies. 

tt is the profound and reverential study of the great authors 
of the Elizabethan, and immediately subsequent ages, that 
can alone impart ao adequate knowledge of the 
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English language, and can impress a just sense of its genius 
und idiomatic character. Such a sense is absolutely neces- 
sary to.a writer in these times, to preserve him from the 
seduction of the excessively vicious examples which are to 
be met with on all sides. ‘he danger is greater in proportion 
to the intellectual power of:the modern author, He. bas 
thoughts which the imperfection of his acquaintance with, bis 
ownJanguage, renders it impossible for him to express pro- 
perly; he has recourse instantly to some one of the thousand 
extravagunces of diction for which he sees abundant antho-~ 
rity in the popular writers of the day, and thinks he bas given 
utteranee. to his conception with energy, when in reality be 
las given no utterance to it at all, Hence we-have such 
barbarous verbiage as this : 


‘And the pine-woods, their choral hymn-notes sending 
And reeds and dyres, their Dorian melody, | 
With incense-clouds around the temple blending, 
And vhrongs, with laurel-boughs before the altar bending.” 


Here every thing is indistinct, and unmeaning: there is a 
straining after force and effect, without attaining it; like an 
ill-favoured woman rouging and blanching, and all to make 
herself, more hideous than before. No doubt, there,is also 
an uncertainty and vagueness of conception, which has no 
small share in producing a correspondent cloudiness ‘in the 
expressions ;. it is at once cause and effect; fit et factt. It 
Me tet talks of ‘* hymn-notes,” which is a delicate 
monster of hers, others of inferior taste and jadgment, will 
have their majestic ‘ song-notes,” their military‘ mar . 
noles,’ and aheir enchanting ‘* quadrille-notes.” ,Wé 0 
we cannot even guess at the meaning of “ night-o'er rors 
dead ;” but. by a fair verbal analogy we shall soon, ha the 
‘* lund dispeopling” essay of Malthus,or the “ land-o’er- 
peopling” answer of Godwin. Surely Mrs. Llemans cannat 
requite to be told that the printer’s-devil’s hyphen hath not 
that potent magic in it, that it. should make those words one, 
which logic, and gniversal grammar, have put asunder, By 
this process, his ‘Majesty’s revenue might be defrauded to a 
ruinous and indefinite extent; for if an attorney may write 
seventy-two words in a folio, and he be a bad and ill-disposed 
sulject, he has nothing to do but to fetter ter or twelve stb- 
stantive words tagether, like the galley-slayes in Don, Quixote, 
and he may plead stoutly, that they are all but one word. 
the-ever-memorable-and-never-to-be-forgotten-pages of the 
Morning-Post, abandantly-and-forcibl Vdisplayed atithprity 


may be found for this practice; but every body knows that 
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the newspapers are not written in English, any more than the 
Scotch novels, or Mr. Trving’s oratiohs. ; 

It requires a fine ear, and an exquisite appreliension of 
idiom not to err in inventing new compounds ; yet there is 
one plain rule which Jogic teaches in its rudiments, viz, that 
the two compounds produce a tertium aliquid, the two words 
make a third word. Tf the two words retain two sénseés, What 
is the use Of connecting them together? Thus Mrs. Hemuhs 
invents “ hymn-notes,” which can thean nothing more than 
the ‘* notes of ahymn;” the two words preserving their indi- 
viduality in their forced union, like a man and a wife, whom 
matrimony, having been a matter of monty, have anited with 
out identifying. Milton invents “ wood-nofes,” Which do not 
mean “the notes ofa wood!” but notes or poetry of a wild and 
sylvan character, and perhaps something more, whichis Jelt in 
the compound ‘ wood-notes,” though not existing in, the long 
paraphrase. ' 

“ 'Sun-burst” is really an outrage upon the language of this 
country. | 

** Noon-day-night,” is a bull. . 

The sins against technical grammar in this volume: are 
many; the sins against logical grammar are idivanierably, 
Mrs, Hemans must remember, that ‘‘ broke,” &c, are sble- 
cisms, and that the frequent use of them jin our ‘best writers, 
is anauthority, but no reason. ‘‘ It was Alvar Fanez came!” 
is not only bad grammar, hut whatis worse, and more extta- 
ordinary, a specimen of a very common London vulgarism. 

These are blemishes, but they are blemishes only; they 
obscure and weaken, but do by no means eclipse the a 
It.is in the belief of the genuine strength of that ‘light, that 
we have ventured to peint out freely a few of the moat ap- 
parent obstacles to its attaining its full and meridian bright- 
ness, Poetry, is Mrs. Hemans vocation certainly; let it be 
her study. tit her aim at. more concentration, of thought, 
more intenseness of feeling, more austerity of style. Lat lier 
hefore alf things check that’ tendency to extreme diffaseness 
which enervates the most vigorous conception. Let her be 
sparing jn the use of similes and compounded words, which 
always, indicate real imbecility under the garb of power ; in 
excess they ate the epicarism,of poetry, Lastly, let her not 
write {go much, if it can, be avoided ; the act is injurious to 
her intellect, and the publication of the trifles detrimental to 
ler reputation. There are many pieces in this volume, which 
we shall not mention, that had been better regia Montbly, 
or Edinburgh Magazines, or deposited in the arehives of that 
luolish body of people, who meet in London, under the name 
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of Eisteddvod, (as we copy it,) and celebrate Welsh bardism, 
and Far Faliessin and Hoel, and so forth, ‘‘ in the sun’s face, 
beneath the eye of light,” forsooth ; when it is an even wager 
that these precious Bards must pay for candles to read their 
speeches by. This and Mr. Irving’s preaching, are the two 
greatest humbugs in London. 7 

In order to a a sweet savour. on the intellectual pa- 
lates of our readers, we will conclude with a few fine lines 
from the Siege of Valencia. 


“ XIMENA, | nee 
‘« For me, my part is done! 
The flame, which dimly might have linger’d yet 
A little while, hath gathered all its ra 
Brightly to sink at once; and it is well! 
The shadows are around me ; to thy heart 
Hold me, that I may die. 


‘© ELMINA, 
és y child !—What dream 
thi 


Ts on thy soul ?—Even now thine aspect wears 

Life’s brightest inspiration ! 
“* XIMENA. 

“* Death’s ! 


ala ‘¢ ELMINA, 


* Away! 
. Thine eye hath starry clearness, and thy cheek 
' Doth glow beneath it with a richer hue 
Than tinged its earliest flower ! 


*« XIMENA. ‘ 
“ It well may be ! 


There are far deeper and far warmer hues sonia 


Than those which draw their colouring from the founts “ 
‘Of youth, or health, or hope. a 
| ‘¢ ELMINA, Sad ‘f 
“ Nay, speak not thus! e 
There’s that about thee shining which would send =§ 
E’en my heart a sunny glow of joy, ) 
Wer’t not for these sad words. The dim cold air 
And solemn light, which wrap these tombs and shrines 
As a pale gleaming shroud, seem kindled up 


With a young spirit of ethereal hope 
Caught from thy mien!—Oh no! this is not death! 
“ XIMENA. VJ 


“ Why should not He, whose touch dissolves our chain, 
Put on his robes of beauty when he comes 
As a deliverer ?— He hath many forms, 
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They should not all be fearful !—if his call a 
Be but our gathering to that distant land : 
For whose sweet waters we have pined with thirst, 
Why should not its prophetic sense be borne 

Into the heart's deep stillaess with a breath 

Of summer -winds, a voice of melody, 

Solemn, yet lovely !” 


Arr, IX. Italy. A Poem by Samuel Rogers. Part the 
First. 1823. 


To tread in the path where the steps of genius have trodden 
before, and to hope that flowers may be yathered which its 
eye has failed to discever, would appear to afford little 
prospect of success. Every spot which it has consecrated, 
acquires an interest so exquisite and perfect, that all suc- 
ceeding attempts, unless supported by an equal claim, are 
viewed with jealousy. ‘The scenes which it bas depicted, 
the events around which it has shed its halo, and the minu- 
test circumstance to which its glance has been directed, 
become hallowed memorials, to be approached in fature only 
by the gifted few.. Of all the regions which have been the 
theme of poetry, none have been eulogised with such warmth 
of fancy, and such enthusiasm of praise as Italy. It is the 
land in which the lyre was first struck, that recalled the re- 
membrance of the melody of Greece, in her best and hap- 
piest days. It was here that the illustrious band of orators, 
poets, and philosophers was gathered, whose labours have 
been the treasure of succeeding ages. And when Europe 
had again sunk into the profoundest intellectual darkness, it 
was from “ the eternal. City” that the day-beam arose which 
was to shed its lustre over the whole civilized world. Even 
in more modern times it has formed the centre in which is 
collected all that can feast the eye, or delight the imagination. 
The arts have here flourished as in their native soil; while 
the rich and beautiful. garb in which natare has clothed 
herself, renders it the scene to which the painter and the 

oet have alike delighted to direct the efforts of their genius. 
There are few names which have been enrolled “ inter ama- 
biles choros” whose writings do not afford allusions to this 
classic land: and the number is not small of those whohave 
made it the single theme of their most successful attempts. 
It would therefore appear almost rash, for any one,who was 
not conscious of Moher energy, or more powerful fancy, to 
hope that he can produce a better delineation of scenes which 
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have been so often pourtrayed, or a new combination of 
imazes which have been so frequently, and se ably selected. 
Yet adventurers are still te be found on every side who are 
eager to solicit the notice of their reader to the observations 
which circumstances, or the peculiarities of their character 
have induced them to form: and the press continually teems 
with the volumes which the actual tourist and the imaginary 
traveller are offering to the world. No attraction of ttle 
or novelty of desigu has been left untried, which might afford 
a hope of linking ‘the name of a writer with the remembrance 
of a country to ‘which from boyhood our regards have been 
directed, Among these who have made it the subject of 
poetical effusions, the author whose work is before us, seems 
to claim some attention from the degree of celebrity which 
he vequired by his early productions. It would be in vain 
to institate a comparison between these and the present 
poem, but we cannot forbear to express a wish that instead 
of diverging iuto a track in which even the merit of success 
must bé shared with numerous competitors, he had confined 
himself to the simple delineation of feeling and domestic 
scenes, in which he had so few rivals. 

‘The poet commences his tour at Geneva, from which he 
pursues the usual route to the Alps, Como, Venice, and 
Florence in the neighbourhood of which ke concludes what 
the title page announces, to be the first part of his work. It 
contains several episodes taken, as the preface informs us, 
trom the Old Chroniclers. Of these however, several have 
beet the subject of an abler pen ; and the others are for the 
mrost purt possessed of so little interest as to deserve ‘no 
better tate than the obscurity from which they were drawn. 
We took’ in vain for rich, and vivid description of the lovely 
scénery by whieb the traveller is on every side surrounded; 
ov for the expression of deep and ardent feeling whieh the 
subject miglit be expected to awaken in a cultivated, atrd 
powtiont mind. There are perhaps not many pussages*whiéb 
sink below mediocrity, but on the other hand there are none 
to which the mind recurs, or upon which it dwetls with de- 
light. ‘There are few. traces of that energy of thought; that 
‘* mens divinior” which is the nev er-failing accompaniineiit 
of true genins. 

We may quote as a favourable specimen of the general 
style, the lines which are devoted to the society of monks on 
the summit of the Great Saint Bernard, the retreat to which 
active, unobtrading charity has retired from the view, and 
the praise of men, to discharge in its noblest form, the duty 
of Christian benevolence. After describing bis own recep- 
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tion, and the exterior of the hospital, rade, simple, and 
reared only for its use, the poet thus proceeds, 


«* On the same rock beside it stood the church, 
Reft of its cross, not of its sanctity ; 
The vesper.bell, for twas the vesper-hour, 
Duly proclaiming thro’ the wilderness, 
: All ye who hear, whatever be your work, 
Stop for an instant—move your lips in prayer!’ 
Aud just beneath it, in that dreary dale, 
If dale it might be called, so near to Heaven, 
A little lake, where never fish leaped up, 
Lay like a spot of ink amid the snow ; 
A star, the only one in that small sky, 
On its dead surface glimmering. ’ Twas a scene 
Resembling nothing I had left behind, 
As tho’ all worldly ties were now dissolved ; — 
And, to incline the mind still more to thought, 
To thought and sadness, on the eastern shore 
Under a butting cliff stood halt in shadow 
A lonely chapel destined for the dead, 
For such as having wandered trom their way, 
Hlad perished miserably. Side by side, 
Within they lie, a mournful company, 
All in their shrouds, no earth to cover them ; 
‘Their features full of life, yet motionless 
In the broad day, nor soon to suffer change, . 
Tho’ the barred windows, barred against the, wolf, ) 
Are always open !”’ » wd? ven 
‘Lhe succeeding section, in which the descent is described, 
only affords subject for regret, that a more poweatul pen 
was wantiug, to depict the sensations which, must arise. to 
every traveller of feeling, when he, quits this isolated abode, 
so far, removed from all trace of buman existence, and so 
sarrounded by the grand and sublime appearances.of nature. 
We pass over the stories of “ Jorasse” and ** Marguerite de 
ows,” which contain. no incident which might not have 
been as pleasingly related in prose,,and which have derived 
little embellishment from the hand of the poet. The view of 
the Alps, the barrier which so long protected Italy from the 
incursion of her northern neighbours ; and which so long ap- 
peared to be the insurmountable limit which was placed to 
her enterprize, forms the subject of another chapter. (‘The 
tullowing lines are certainly not without merit. 
“ Who first beholds those everlasting clouds, 
Seed-time and harvest, morning noon and night, 
Still when they were, steadfast, immovable; 
Who first beholds the Alps—that mighty chain 
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Of mountains stretching on from east to west, 

So massive, yet so shadowy, so etherial, 

As to belong rather to Heaven than Earth. 

But instantly receives into his soul 

A sense, a feeling that he loses not, 

A something that informs him ‘tis a moment 
Whence he may date henceforward and for ever ?”’ 


To those who have never beheld these awful heights some 
conception of their appearance may be conveyed ; but they 
who have seen them rising in solitude, and silence almost to 
the limits of another world, their wilds untracked by any 
living thing, and their summits white with unmelting snow, 
must feel that no power of words can adequately express the 
majesty with which they are clothed. 

The passage of Hannibal is only slightly alluded to, and 
we could not forbear recalling, to the infinite disadvantage 
of Mr. Rogers, the exquisite colours in which the Roman 
historian has painted this unparalleled march. After the 
animated description which places the scene before our eyes, 
with all the forms of terror and destruction which were pre- 
sented to the view of the adventurous invaders, we turn with 
somewhut of disgust from the uninteresting lines which our 
author has devoted to the same subject. The chapter enti- 
tled “ Venice” contains some pleasing passages, in which 
the rise, and accumulated greatness of the city, with the re- 
volutions which it underwent are depicted. ‘The all-perva- 
ding influence of the government which could penetrate the 
most secret, and hidden recesses, is well described. 


“ What tho’ a strange, mysterious Power was then, 
Moving throughout, subtle, invisible, 
And universal as the air they breathed ; 
A Power that never slumbered, never pardoned, 
All eye, all ear, no where and every where, 
Entering the closet and the sanctuary, 
No place of refuge for the Doge himself ; 
Most present when least thought of—nothing dropt 
In secret, when the heart was on the lips, 
Nothing in feverish sleep, but instantly 
Observed and judged—a Power that if but glanced at 
In casual converse, be it where it might, 
The speaker lowered at once his eyes, his voice, 
And pointed upward as to God in Heaven— 
What tho’ that Power was there, he who lived thus, 
Pursuing Pleasure, lived as if it were not. 
But let him in the midnight air indulge 
A word, a thought against the laws of Venice, 
And in that hour he vanished from the earth.” 
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The tale of the Foscari is not forcibly told; and it has 
already been selected by a writer who with numerous faults, 
leaves few subjects which he touches, without splendid 
traces of talent. The tradition of Ginevra derives little 
interest from the manner of its relation, and it is in fact an 
instance of the failure of Mr. Rogers to excite sympathy or 
engage the feelings, even in circumstances most calculated 
to produce this effect. By the view of Florence no images 
are suggested to the poet, which might not have occurred 
to'an ordinary traveller—the passage, however, which con- 
cludes the volume may be quoted as one of the best which 
it cohtdins. 


«But lo, the sun is setting ; earth and sky 
One blaze of glory—what but now we saw 
As tho’ it were not, though it had not been! 
He lingers yet ; and lessening to a point, 
Shines like the eye of Heaven—then withdraws ; 
And from the zenith to the utmost skirts 
All is celestial red! The hour is come, 
When they that on the distant seas are sailing ; 
Languish from home; and they that in the‘morn _ , 
Said to sweet friends ‘ farewell,’ melt as at parting ; 
When, journeying on, the pilgrim, if he hears, 
As now we hear it—echoing round the hill, 
The bell that seems to mourn the dying day, 
Slackens his pace and sighs, and ten, Be loved 
Loves more than ever. But who feels it not? ' 
And well may we, for we are far away. 
Let us retire, and hail it in our hearts.” 


If Mr. Rogers has failed in the general effect of his poem, 
we are willing to ascribe it to the choice of a subject foreign 
from his usual train of thought, and the desultory manner in 
which it is treated, rather than to want of powers to succeed 
in one more happily selected. We cannot forbear a few 
remarks on the subject of blank verse, which for some 
reason, not easily to be ascertained, he has preferred to 
rhyme. The genius of our language does not admit of those 
distinctions of time, apon which the metrical laws of the 
Greek and Latin were founded. Attempts have been made 
to establish the fact of an analogy in this respect, but they 
have invariably been unsuccessful. Spenser among others 
has given, in his Pastoral on the death of Sir Philip | 
Sidney, an imitation of the Iambic metre: and one of ‘the 
most powerful of the present poets has proved by several 
similar experiments, that the alternation of feet, which con- 
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stituted the rhythm of ancient verse, cannot be applied to 
English poetry. To supply what is in fact a defect in 
modern language, accent was made to perform the part of 
the regular succession of long, and short syllables. But 
even this was insufficient to preserve the distinction between 
verse and prose, since the commencement and close of the 
line would have been so slightly marked as to be frequently 
imperceptible, and the distribution of pauses in the verse 
would Lave made it continually degenerate into declamation. 
The earlier poets accordingly are invariable in the use of 
rhyme, which was deemed a necessary adjunct to English 
poetry, until Milton, borrowing from some of the inferior 
Italian writers, introduced blank verse. 

Pope and Dryden who were undoubtedly the best ac- 
quainted of all our writers, with the metrical powers of our 
language, were decidedly adverse to its adoption ; and public 
tuste has so far sided with them, that of all the works which 
have been written in this style, few are read without a 
sensation of weariness, or recurred to, unless as a task. 
‘* Poetry,” says Johnson, ‘‘ may subsist without rhyme, but 
English poetry will not often please ; nor can rhyme ever be 
safely spared, but when the subject is able to support itself.” 
To Milton, Akenside, Thomson, and others whose ima- 
vinations are equally brilliant, it may be permitted to re- 
ject the adventitious aid of rhyme; but we cannot avoid 
wishing that those who can lay no claim to such distinction, 
would seize whatever means are afforded to establish as wide 
a barrier as possible hetween verse and prose. 

The notes, which fill their due space in the volume, are 
merely illustrative of such passages in the text as appeared 
to require explanation. We all select one, which as it 
contains a sentiment singularly at variance witb historical 
fact it may be worth while to notice. It is as follows: 
“It is remarkable that the noblest works of human genius 
have been produced in times of tumult; when every man 
was his own master, and all things were open to all—Homer, 
Dante, and Milton appeared in such times ; and we may add 
Virgil.” At this gratuitous assertion we cannot but express 
surprise. It is at variance with the judgment of those who 
have most ably viewed the subject; and the examples which 
are adduced in its support, are very far from being favorable 
to it. That Homer lived in times of tumult there is no 
reason to believe. An early state of society does not neces- 
sarily imply a state of anarchy; and in fact the patriarchal 
government, which was the first and principal step towards 
the establishment of hereditary monarchy, was more univer- 
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sally adopted than any other during the early ages. And on 
the other hand the Lhad contains a system of regal power, 
so regular and complete that it would be absurd to suppose 
the author practically unacquainted with its effects. Of 
Dante and Milton it can hardly be said that their genius de- 
pended on living in an age of tumult, since the former wrote 
his chief poem before the quarrels of the Guelfs, and Ghi- 
bellines had compelled him to quit Florence; and the latter 
when an established, although usurping, government was in | 
quiet possession of supreme authority. It can never be 
doubted that Virgil owed much of the perfection which he 
attained, to the protection and excitement which were al- 
forded at the imperial court. And we owe in a great degree 
to the fostering hand of the monarch, the poem which none 
have surpassed, and which it is the highest praise of modern 
attempts, successfully to have imitated. The Augustan age, 
which our author is pleased to call “a dying blaze of the 
commonwealth,” is the period to which we look for all that 
is refined and elegant in Roman literature. To enumerate 
the names by which it was adorned, would be to recount a 
large proportion of the writers from whom we have imbibed 
the pare stream of classic learning, and whose works force 
upon us the reflection that to this source we must refer much 
of the beauty to which our own poets lay claim. In a word 
it is certain that beneath the mild, and benignant influence, 
order, and even-handed justice, whatever conduces to mental 
excellence will receive the best encouragement. While the 
minds of men are distracted by contending factions, or 
anxious for the security of personal safety, a thousand causes 
operate, which check the progress of genius. ‘To the in- 
tellectual no less than to the political world may be applied 
the saying of the sweet poet and moralist of Greece, 


"Avagxias ros peiZov obx tori xanov. 
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of St. Mary's Netlingham ; in Reply toa Chapter in the 
Second Volume of ‘‘ Body and Soul,” entitled ‘* Evan- 
gelism.” By the Rev. J. 11, Browne, A.M. Archdeacon of 
Ely, Rector of Cotgrave, and late Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Svo. Pp. 94. Hatchard and Son, 1828. 

Arr. XII. The Nottingham Controversy Impartially 
Reviewed: in a Letter to the Anonymous Author of * Re- 
marks upon the Controversy lately agitated between the 
Rev. G. Wilkins and the Rev. J. B. Stuart.” By the 
Rev. Henry Evans, Curate of Eastwood. 8vo. Pp. 110. 
Gossling and Co, 1823. : 


We are not particularly fond of a controversy in the disguise 
of a novel, and we ventured to hint this fact to the authors 
of ‘ Body and Soul,’ in our review of their first volume. But 
if this mode of warfare be not always dignified, we must 
acknowledge that it is occasionally effectual. And if the 
effect of a controversial work is to be estimated by the dis- 
pleasure of the persons against whom it is directed, the 
authors in guestion have some reason to pride themselves 
upon a skilful selection of their weapons. Had they been 
contented with issuing a common pamphlet against the Me- 
thodists, its circulation might not have extended beyond the 
readers and conductors of a Review, and its refutation, if 
such a thing were vouchsafed, would have been a quiet un- 
penser’ book. But the sprightly tone, and varied incident, 

ave raised a smile upon the friendly cheek, and called down 
terrible frowns trom the galled and indignant adversary. <A 
learned Archdeacon has indited no less than six epistles to 
the gentleman whom he charges with the offence of publica- 
tion. All the printing-presses in the town and neighbour- 
hood of Nottingham have been put in requisition by the 
writers of pamphlets; the din of war resounds on all sides, 
and in the midst of much uncharitable and railing accusation, 
an important subject has been fully discussed, and will, in 
the end, be pretty generally understood. Such stupendous 
consequences resulting froma religious novel, bid fair to 
make the appearance of similar works more frequent than we 
could desire. 

Archdeacon Browne commences his attack upon the first 
volume of Body and Soul, by informing Mr. Mitchell, whom 
he understands to be the responsible editor, that the reason- 
ings contained in the work are shallow, the statements in- 
accurate, and the authors altogether incompetent to handle 
the subjects of which they treat. These gentle rebukes, and 
ap invective against the writers, for observing that ‘* one 
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part of the Evangelical world excludes from the pale of 
genuine religion all.who have a cheerfulness of manner and 
a liveliness of spirit, because, say they, these are signs of a 
carnal and unconverted mind,” form the substance of the first 
epistle; and a more meagre and unsatisfac tory performance 
was never entrusted to the postman’s care. 

Letter IL. professes to expose the ignorance or mis-repre- 
sentation of those who charge the Evangelical party with 
* aching: that the operations of the Holy Spirit are irresisti- 

le. And Archdeacon Browne ventures to declare that there 
is nothing in the writings of Cecil, Venn, Robinson, or Scott, 
which can impart even a degree of verisimilitade to such 
assertions. 

Now we do not pretend to deny that opposite judgments 
may be formed respecting Calvinistic Predestination. Whe- 
ther it involves a system of fatalism, is a question 
which Archdeacon Browne has a right to answer either 
in the negative or the affirmative. But to say that the side 
to which he is opposed, has not even the shadow of veri- 
similitude, is not merely to insult Mr. Mitchell, but every 
other Anti-predestinarian that the world has produced: and 
we trust that we are not deficient in respect for Mr. Browne, 
when we condemn such an incautious declaration. Man 
persons have been unjustly accused of maintaining Cal 
vinistic tenets, and Calvinism itself has been misrepresented 
and misunderstood. But that it is free from every thing 
that approaches to the outskirts of error, that it has no op- 
ponents except among the shallow, the inaccurate, and the 
incompetent, that all its professors are moderate and ortho- 
dox, and in no way responsible for its abuses or excess, are 
assertions very foolish and trifling in themselves, though not 
altogether out of place in the writings of one, who proceeds 
in his third and fourth epistles, to impute Pelagianism and 
Socinianism to every one who differs from him respecting 
justification by faith. 

The authors of Body and Soul describe the visit of Dr. 
l'reeman to a sick penitent, and Archdeacon Browne most 
indignantly condemns the languid and ineffectual manner in 
which the dying man is addressed. He merely overlooks two 
circumstances: that the poor man begins the conversation 
with a strong expression of contrition, and concludes his 
confession by saying that ‘“ he feels something more is 
wanted, that he knows himself to be a great sinner, and is 
sometimes very unhappy in his mind.” ‘To a dying person 
thus situated, we hesitate not to say, that the vehement 
harangues recommended by the Archdeacon, would do more 
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harm than good, and his candour as a controversialist would 
be placed in a more pleasing light, if he had explained the 
true situation of the penitent to whose case he refers. He 
has not failed to notice the admitted faults, but he forgets 
that they were admitted and bewailed by the sinner himself, 
We presume that this is a sufficient specimen of the temper 
in which ‘ Body and Soul’ has been reviewed ; and shall spare 
our readers the pain of perusing similar instances of fairness 
and moderation. Plenty of them may be found by those who 
take an interest in the dispute. 

But while we decidedly condemn these proceedings upon 
the part of the letter writer, we must not be understood to 
applaud or justify all the expressions of the authors of the 
work before us. Their language is not remarkable for pre- 
cision—and Archdeacon Browne has pointed out several 
»hrases which are capable of being altered for the better. 
Fuckily, however, for the authors, he proves that his dis- 
pleasure has not been excited by their peculiar opinions or 


unintentional mistakes ; but extends to the whole body of 


the Anti-Calvinistic Clergy. 


* Your opinions on the doctrine of justification are communi- 
cated to the reader through the medium of a short analysis (‘‘ con- 
tained in pages 150 and 151 of your work) of the argument pur- 
sued by Mr. Young, in his elaborate discussion of that important 
question. I have given both the Sermon and the Notes, which 
relate to this subject, the most attentive and dispassionate consi- 
deration ; and the result is, that | am constrained to declare, that 
the author appears to me to have laboured very strenuously to sup- 


port an ingenious plan for virtually setting aside the doctrine of 


justification by faith only, while itis ostensibly defended.” Browne’s 
five Letters, p. 44. 


This passage is sufficient to set the question at rest, both 
as it regards Archdeacon Browne and Mr. Mitchell. If Mr. 
Mitchell be the author of Body and Soul, he need not be 
ashamed of those opinions respecting Justification, which 
have conferred so much celebrity upon the name of Young. 
And when the Archdeacon has recovered his usual saavity 
and self-possession, he will repent of having charged so 
large a portion of his clerical brethren with endeavouring to 
set aside the doctrine of Justification by Faith. There is a 
great resemblance between the fourth and sixth of these 
letters, and a review of Mr. Todd, which we remember to 
have read in one of our Evangelical Magazines. The sen- 
timents, the phraseology, the references, the candour, the 
learning, and the mistakes, are much the same in both. 

The second volume of Body and Soul, consists principally 
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of a continuation of the life and adventures of the individuals 
who had been introduced to us last year. And it is not too 
much to say, that the editors have escaped the usual fate of 
a repeated joke, and have made the conclusion of their nar- 
rative as interesting as its commencement. Mauch pains 
appear to have been bestowed upon the chapters entitled 
Evangelism and Grace, which may be considered as a reply 
to Archdeacon Browne’s Five Letters, and to which his fifth 
and finul communication assumes the appearance of a re- 


joinder. We cannot consent to enter upon so many import- 


ant and sacred questions, in a review of such publications as 
are now before us. But our opinion upon the general effect 
is, that both parties might have done better. While Dr. 
Freeman and Mr. Deacon fail to speak with the fulness and 
accuracy which their subject requires, Archdeacon Browne 
chaunts forth his thrice told tale respecting the heresies of 
Anti-Calvinistic Churchmen ; and favours us with a long, a 
partial, and a most inaccurate account of the ‘ Necessary 
Erudition ;” an account indeed, of which the principal 
parts have been brought forward and refuted again and 
again. We shall at once release our readers from this con- 
troversial jungle, and introduce them to one of the livelier 
scenes which are pourtrayed by these entertaming writers. 


“ The party, accompanied by the Doctor, now on their return 
to Mr. Lorraine’s house, were met by Mr. Deacon on his way to 
the Vestry, followed by three other couples, votaries of Hymen, 
who having accomplished the three weeks’ probation which the 
publication of their banns required, impatiently awaited the legal 
union of their hands. These were accompanied by their respective 
friends, dressed, like themselves, in their best attire; but with a 
total contempt of all harmony of colour, and a laudable disregard 
to the quality and structure of their garb. They were of a des- 
cription so common, that their examples might serve as specimens 
of those who daily resorted to the altar for the same purpose. The 
first couple that presented themselves was an elderly decent-looking 
man, clad in a stout, striped, buff-coloured waistcoat, very thick 
corderoys, and an upper garment, that might either serve as.an 
ordinary, or as an extraordinary coat, according to the state of 
the weather. His bride was a fleshy, red-faced, middle-aged 
woman, who had long been his housekeeper, attended by a sheep- 
ish looking man, as old as the bridegroom, and who appeared either 
as if he had already entered into the state of matrimony under 
similar circumstances, or meditated doing so; while the companion 
of the bride resembled in form, figure, and countenance, the 
bride herself. The next couple was a simple looking youth, of 
vacant appearance, with a many-coloured silk handkerchief tied 
around his neck, terminating in a large projecting bow, the ends 
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of which were affixed to his neck by a large gil buckle that had 
formerly been the ap age of a square-toed shoe. He was ac- 
companied by a ruddy faced female of large dimensions, who 
carried in her countenance a gaiety of heart, and a thoughtless- 
ness of every thing beyond the present moment: they were attend- 
ed by others, both young and old, who contemplated little more 
than the pleasures of a a to be devoted to festivity. The last 
couple were of a very different cast: both young, and both very 
serious ; they seemed as if impelled by uncontroulable circumstan- 
ces to take a step which neither contemplated with satisfaction, 
and this opinion seemed confirmed by the demeanor of those who 
attended them. As soon as the preliminary enquiries had been 
made, these were led out ther by the Clerk, and assembled 
around the altar, who, when he arranged them in due order, re- 
turned to attire the Curate, and to usher him to his station. 
Before, however, the solemnity commenced, the Clerk whispered 
into the ears of the several brides, the necessity for taking off their 
gloves ; this was an operation of some difficulty, for from the de- 
gree of nervousness, and the fever of the frame often excited to a 
great extent in these trying moments of existence, the long cotton- 
gloves which are buried in the profundity of the sleeves of gowns 
and spencers, from their obstinate tenacity to the flesh, can only 
be removed by the dint of persevering exertion, and at the expence 
of divers inelegant distortions of the countenance. -During the 
time spent in these preparations, the upper part of the Church had 
been filled by all those vagrant persons who, at such times, and 
at no other, repair to witness a ceremony for which they have no 
reverence ; but impelled by curiosity and worse motives, came to 
put to confusion those whom, in the excess of their idleness, they 
wish to annoy. Over these the Sexton kept a partial controul, 
which was only made perfect by the appearance of the Curate, 
who, from his firmness of conduct, never submitted to any inter- 
ruption in the discharge of his ministerial functions. The nature 
and object of the sacred institution being read, the Curate advanced 
towards the first couple, who, to his separate questions touching their 
mutual consent to be joined, received answers from both in a sort 
of half whisper, as if afraid either to hear their own voices, or to 
make them audible to others, The same was now repeated to the 
second couple, who returned their answers in a stifled laugh, which 
called forth an admonition from the Curate. And when the same 
uestions were put to the third couple, the eyes of both were cast 
own in profound dejection, until they declared their assent in a 
deep-drawn sigh, and by casting their eyes upwards to the great 
detriment of their eye-balls, which had well nigh disappeared al- 
together. The feeling Curate, struck by their manner, pat 
until they recovered their ordinary appearance, when he quietly 
asked them if the marriage now about to be solemnized had their 
entire concrence, and was free from every sort of restraint, 
They simply replied, “* We are agreed ;” und at this moment the 
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Clerk, catching Mr. Deacon’s eye, told him by a very intelligent, 
but silent signal, to proceed. He therefore returned again. to the 
first couple, and thence to the others, to receive and give their 
hands, and to direct them in giving the troth by a mutual apse 
tion. The youth and his giddy bride here received a second ad- 
monition, accompanied with a threat to proceed no further in the 
service, but upon the express condition of their manifesting a be- 
haviour more suited to. the occasion, and to the place in which 
they were assembled. This rebuke was conveyed in a manner so 
serious, that it created evident discomfiture in the parties, while 
the bride’s maids. on the one hand, and the. bridegroom's com. 
pavions on the other, taking the alarm, twitched and. elbowed 
their friends into something like apprehension, and all proceeded 
on reverently. The decent-looking man was now called upon to 
produce the ring ; but for this he referred to the bride, who after 
some rifling of her pocket, began to empty the contents of it,into 
the hands of her maid in search of the precious trinket. She 
gradually disburdened herself, by first taking out a large bunch of 
keys,- then a black spotted handkerchief, a huswife, a pair of 
scissors, a brass thimble, and a pincushion ; then various pieces of 
ginger and sealing wax, a quantity of brown. paper, a lot of half- 
pence, and a nutmeg-grater; and, at last, a little red-coloured 
wooden box, the lid of which being unscrewed with a noise that 
set the Curate’s teeth on edge, she drew from a motley collection 
of silver money, the valuable token, which the object of her affec- 
tions now took and placed upon her hand ; but whether from fear 
or confusion, or from the heat of the weather, her fingers, which 
resembled a bunch of overgrown radishes, were so swollen, that it 
required all the robust violence of the bridegroom, and all the 
silent-suffering patience of the bride to submit to the operation of 
having this symbol of eternity fixed upon the root of that finger 
aie it seemed destined never to quit.” Body and Soul, Vol, Il. 

. 332. . 

‘“« The decent-looking man now put on a pair of spectacle 
which, by griping the extremity of his nose, assumed an erect 
compe turning his tongue a long way out at the extremity of 
lis mouth, and curling it in the direction of his left ear, he 
grasped the pen in a huge unbending hand, and after some toil 
and turmoil subscribed his name. His bride now takiaug the same 
wr gener as if it had been the handle of pocaithendatn into her 
left hand, that-she might the better’ place it between the’ thumb 
and forefinger of the other, and having inthe operation squirted 
all the ink upon the book, commenced the labour of graving -her 
maiden address: when laying the vacant hand upon the undried 
signature of her consort, after an interval of some minutes, accom- 
plished, in the palsied perturbation of her nervous system, the 
point of having one in a sort of Chaldee character, her Chris- 
tian name; then returning the pen into the hand ef the Curate, 
she declared her inability to do more, for that she was * all:over in 
a twitter.’ ’? Body and Soul, Vol. Il. P. 340. 
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That the author’s talents are not limited to the ludicrous 
or the trifling, aud that his theology does not absolutely de- 
serve to be burned by the hands of the common hanginan, 
will be evident upon a perusal of the following account of 
Dr. Freeman’s death-bed. 


«* The curtains of the bed were now drawn aside, and the patient 
so raised as to be able to take the group into his view; when this 
was accomplished, an awful silence ensued, which for some time 
nothing but the sobs of those around disturbed. The dying man 
seemed gathering up all his strength, to make one expiring effort. 
More than once he essayed to speak ; but he could not, and it was 
only upon the falling of the drops which trickled down his venera- 
ble face, that his utterance was finally unlocked. Honest Joha 
wiped these tears from his master’s face with the same homely 
handkerchief that absorbed his own. | 

** ¢ My good and faithful creatures,’ said the dying Christian, 
* I have sent for you to witness the departure of one whose only 
hope is in his Maker: of one who knows that the merits of his 
Redeemer alone can make atonement for his manifold deficiencies, 
and finally reconcile him to God. To you I owe much for the as- 
siduity and care which you have ever shown in my service: it is 
my wish to impress you with the notion of that dignity which, 
however apparently lessened by the lowliness of your birth and 
stations, you, in common, enjoy with the highest of mankind. 
Look now at me, and see that man, unaided by his fellow man, is 
the most weak and powerless of created beings. Placed beyond 
the reach of the kind, watchful, sympathetic aid of others, his first 
sufferings would be his last: believe me, therefore, that those 
placed by Providence in your situation can never, while they are 
faithful and virtuous, become the objects of a good man's contempt. 
The proudest of mankind will find that those whom they despise as 
the meanest of their fellow.creatures, can lay them under obliga- 
tions which they can never discharge ; and with respect to myself, 
I declare that | have looked upon your many patient, condeseend- 
ing, and untired offices of fidelity with the most grateful admira- 
tion, and these acts have ennobled you in my esteem. After m 
death, you will find that your services have not been forgotten by 
me; and as I trust you have long looked upon me as your friend 
as well as master, let my last injunctions sink deep into your hearts. 
I am now em to that blessed and eternal country, where all 
whe have loved and obeyed God are already gone before me ; and 
to this state all my hopes lead, from the conviction that I have 
made sincere and earnest endeavours to make myself, by the death 
and merits of my Redeemer, in some respect fit to receive the 
blessings and promises which the Gospel holds out both to you and 
to myself. If it be your future desire to become inheritors of the 
same kingdom, and partakers of the same promises, you must live 
* virtuously, soberly, and godly in this present life ;”—but here is 
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your advantage over us; God has been pleased to entrust to your 
care, perhaps, a single talent; to us he has given many more : 
our responsibility is, therefore, much greater than yours ; and if, 
with all our exertions, our zeal, and ability, we have not converted 
these many talents to a proper use, take care that the solitary one 
in your possession is not neglected ;—in other words, do your 
duties honestly and conscientiously, and labour for the acquisition 
of the knowledge of Religion. tf you attain to any d of it, 
you will find when you come, like me, to lie upon your last beds, 
that it will administer consolation when all other sources fail; that 
it will inspire you with heavenly hope; that it will disarm death of 
his sting, and make you welcome the ‘ coming of your God.’ 
Take, therefore, back to the world with you this my last admoni- 
tion ; the day and hour will assuredly come, when he will be the 
happiest who best follows this advice. To the care of my true 
friend here, 1 now commit you; and as long as you deserve, I am 
assured you will experience his favour and regard. I give you my 
hearty thanks for all your kindness, for all your offices of love to- 
wards me, and I pray Heaven eternally to bless you !” 

“‘ The good man seemed wholly exhausted by his efforts, but 
yet there played upon his countenance a holy serenity and compo- 
sure, which seemed the result of an inward satisfaction—a glow 
it was of the heart flushed from the first chill of death: his eyes 
were lifted upwards, as if in prayer, and Mr. Deacon, seizing the 
opportunity, knelt down with all the servants around the bed, and 
read with a fervent and impassioned devotion, the Litany of Bishop 
Andrews, so admirably suited to the time and occasion ; at the 
close of which this holy man of God, turning his glazing eyes first 
upen his friend in acknowledgment of all his kindness, and then 
gradually upon those surrounding him, and finally casting them 
upwards, as if to draw down his last blessing upon them all, with 
one gentle sigh yielded his soul to those angelic spirits that awaited 
to bear it to eternity!” Body and Soul, Vol. Il. P. 368. 


We cannot conclade this long article without a brief notice 
of Mr. Eyans’s pamphlet. The controversy to which it re- 
fers is not suited to the pages:of a review; but the moderate 
and Christian sentiments of Mr. Evans, and his judicious 
observations upon the occurrences to which he adverts, are 
deserving of every commendation. From the manner in 
which he handles the history of Calvin and Servetus, we can- 
_ doubt that wher well skilled in poten Be History, 
and capable of ing it to its proper object. His remarks 
upon the Charch Missionary Society are of great importance. 
We extract the conclasion of this part of the pam 


“ In reference to the enquiries which you have made concerning 


the support which has been given by Notti Clergy to 
Church Missionary Objects, you say, “ We ae oma questions, 
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not because we would have them spend their zeal on such matters, 
= for other occasions, but because awepee ale 
on important points is a pretty sure indication of the dt 
postion of the mind towards others.” Shall 1, Sir, be deemed 
liberal, in considering this passage as similar in import to those 
already quoted from the ‘ Proceedings,’ and in applying it to the 
same comment? The question, to me, is one of considerable im- 
poueene for, if, by *the disposition of the mind,’ which'you 
ook upon as so intimately connected with an interest in this So- 
ciety, you mean to imply—not an exclusive attachment to Calvi- 
nistic doctrines; nor. a pharisaical deportment ; nor a fanatical 
spirit; nor an -uncharitable judgment ;—but merely, a frequent 
reflection upon the seriousness of the office which we have under- 
taken, and of the: weighty responsibility attached to it; a stron 
sense of the value of religion ; an ardent desire to impart to others 
the advantages which we enjoy; and a diligent search into, and’a 
t use of, the methods by which those advantages may be 
best secured to our flocks :—if such has been your meaning, then 
have I been illiberal, not only in the conclusions ‘at which I have 
arrived, but in that objection (to your strang enforcement of this 
Society) on which they'are grounded. It happens, fortunately, 
that a ready solution i§ at hand. You, Sir, as an inhabitant of the 
town of Nottingham, (and such you represent yourself,) cannot be 
ignorant that one of the Incumbents in that town, while he differs 
with what are called the Evangelical Clergy, in many important 
points of Doctrine, yet bears a strong resemblance to them in those 
rts of Practice, which furnish to them a continual source of proud 
umility: that he is a very frequent, and animated, and energetic 
preacher,—that, in preaching, he applies the Gospel truths most 
powerfully to the consciences of his hearers, and that he isan 
extempore preacher: that, avoiding the gay and busy scenes of life, 
he devotes himself most peculi to the duties of his calling,— 
and those words of comfort which he diffuses in the House of Gon, 
he is not slow to os in the Chambers of the Sick: and that 
all these professional services acquire an additional grace, and are 
rendered more effectual, by retired manners, and by a uniformly 
serious and sedate demeanour. Such a man is the Rector of St. 
Peter's! and when, in your rth th the Nottingham Clergy, a 
separate place was allotted to Mr. ‘Wilkins, it may well be asked, 
why a separate place was not also found for Mr. Almond? Why 
was this in-part ‘ Evangelical’ clergyman, (and, like Mary, he has 
chosen the good part,) why was he included in your ban of cons 
demnation? _ Was it, although, in many respects, he resembles 
your party, that he is yet distinguished. rom it by superior talent, 
superior prudence, and superior moderation ?—that, being a philo- 
sopher and a man of science, as well as a religionist, his compre- 
hensive mind can grasp, and his liberal nature admit, all those 
causes, whether external or internal, which operate upon the 
human character ?—thatj in his judgment.upon others; he fairly 
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, and makes reasonable allowance for, those circumstances 
arising from peculiar constitution of body or of mind, from educa- 
tion, from habit, from situation, from connections, from pecuniary ° 
and domestic affairs, and from a thousand little varieties, all of 
which may lead to a course of thinking and acting, different to that 
which he himself pursues ?—and that ¢hus he evinced not a ‘ Mis- 
sionary Spirit?? Or, Sir, Was. it, that this aca: sat man is too 
prominently connected with another Missionary Establishment,— 
acting as Secretary to the Nottingham District Committee of Tue 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE? * Master, we 
see one casting out devils in thy name, and he followeth not us, and we 

forbad him, BECAUSE HE FOLLOWETHt Not us!” Evans’s Not- 
tingham Controversy, ‘P. 93. tedeve 


_ Mr, Evans takes leave of the subject in, the following tem- 
perate and manly passage; and,much good may be anticipa- 
ted from. such an, excellent example, in a neigh . 
which has been agitated by more personal.animosity among 
members of the same holy, profession, than. the  unitiated 
reader will believe. : 


* My letter having extended to a far greater length than I ori- 
ginally contemplated, I now draw it to a close: although your 
‘Remarks’ would yet furnish ample ground ‘for criticism, were I 
disposed to pursue it. The Calvinistic Controversy, I never in- 
tended to enter upon, because all that can be said upon the subject, 
pro and con, has, I believe, been said already, and better said than 
either you or I can say it. If, however, there be any local circum- 
stances which render it desirable that this Controversy be agitated 
in our immediate neighbourhood, and by persons residing here, and 
that, among the. ‘ mighty men’ of Israel, none, are ready to go 
forth to the valley, of Elah*, there is, Sir, a youth with a sling and 
a stone, whose ‘ heart will not fail’ him. in the contest... But, I re- 
peat, I consider such a Controversy to be altogether unnecessary, 
nor should I,ever engage it, but upon the defensive ; you will re- 
member that Shochoh belonged to Judah !'"” Ibid, P. 106. | 





Art, XIV. Memoirs.of the Lifeof' thelate Mrs. Catha- 
rine Cappe. Written by herself. Second Edition. 482 pp. 
. Longman & Co, 1823... ee 1 


THE first question a reader may be éxpected to age ath 
sight of this book, is; who’ was 'Mré. Catharine Cappe? 

hen he ‘hears ‘that’ she was’ the ‘wife ofan Unitarian 
teacher at York, ‘he will proceed to enquire, why she should 





.“ * This illustration is so natural, as to render it, hardl necessary me to 
say that T had anticipated its use, previous to the publication of the se¢ volume 
of * Body and Soul." Seé preface tothat work, p. vii, SOO ee 
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write her Memoirs? why her family should publish them? why 
any body should read them? and still more, why any body 
should review them? The last query is the only one of the 
arty which stands the slightest chance of a satisfactory so- 
laticns' and to that, therefore, we shall at once proceed, 

Mrs. Catharine, the daughter of a Yorkshire clergyman 
named Harrison, was an intimate friend of Theophilus Lind- 
sey, who succeeded her father in the living of Catterick, and 
subsequently resigued his preferment, and forsook his church, 
and became the founder of the Essex-Street Meeting- House. 
Catharine followed his example, and hence, in her own eyes 
at least, she became a personage of considerable importance, 
whose life must needs be written for the instruction of pos- 
terity. She performed her task with good humour and garru- 
lity. A consequential, bustling body, we doubt not she mast 
have been, and the fifty chapters into which she has divided 
her common-place adventures and singularly uninteresting 
story, and the Appendix and the Supplement which have 
been subjoined by survivors, and the notice of her frequent 
communications to the Monthly Repository, and the incessant 
allusions to her relationship to a great baronet in the West- 
Riding, are so many proofs that Mr. Lindsey, and Mr. 
Well-beloved, did not always make humble disciples. We 
have no doubt, however that in the present instance the 
Disciple was sincere, tolerably free from sectarian spirit, and 
a well-behaved, useful member of the community. But she 
does not exhibit much acquaintance with the controvers 
which deprived the Church of her support. And it is with 
the viéw of shewing the sort of character which goes to the 
formation of an Unitarian, and the sort of instruction which 
Mr. Lindsey communicated to his converts, that we notice 
the present volume. 

it presents us with no formal vindication of the writer’s 
tenets, but we get an insight here and there into the depth 
of her knowledge, the accuracy of her reasoning, and the 
purity of her taste. Her conversion took place at an early 
age. 


“* When my brother was eight —— he was sent to a public 
school at Scorton, of which my was one of the governors. 
There were many children there whose ts were members of 


the Kirk of Scotland, one of whom, who came from Dumfries, 

ned to be my brother’s bed-fellow. ‘ I charge you,’ said my 
father to him, ‘ if you ever hear any of your companions laugh at 
little Wilson for not saying the same prayers, or repeating the 
same catechism which you have been taught, that you do not join 
them ; Presbyterians, if they are virtuous and pious, ought to be as 
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much esteemed as if they were church people.’ 1 knew not wliat 
the term meant, but I set it down in my mind, that Presbyterians 
were not to be despised for being such; and afterwards, when I be- 
came able to generalize my ideas, I thence derived an important 
lesson of candour, respecting those who might differ from myself in 
religious opinions. ‘This circumstance, together with the follow- 
ing conversation, which I happened to hear between my father and 
some other person, whom I do not recollect, when I was about 
eleven or twelve years of age, entirely settled my creed for many 
years, in respect of two material articles. ‘ There can be no 
doubt,’ said my father, ‘ that our Saviour Christ, was that great 
personage who existed with God before all ages, by whom he made 
the worlds, and who repeatedly appeared to Abraham, Isaac, add 
Jacob.’ I. instantly and eagerly imbibed this sentiment; this, I 
thought, is the very truth, | will trouble myself no moré about 
understanding the meaning of a Trinity in Unity (about which my 
mind had really been perpiexed,) and from that moment, without 
knowing the meaning of the word, I became what is called an 
high Arian.” P. 31. 


The infantine perplexities of Mrs. veers were shared by 
still younger girls. The only daughter of a deceased friend 
was placed under her care by the survivin arent, Mr. 
Winn, a Baron of the Scotch Exchequer ; and the child was 
about five years old when the following circumstance oc- 
curred :— 


« The Baron had desired that during his absence, I would hear 
her the Church catechism; and one morning as she was repeating 
it, coming to the exposition there given of what is called the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, namely, ‘ First I learn to believe in God the Father 
—secondly, in God the Son—thirdly, in God the Holy Ghost ’— 
she paused of her own accord, and counting with her little fingers, 
‘ one two, three; now how is this—my Bible says there is but one 
God, and my catechism says there are three.’ ‘ My dear, 
wherever they contradict each other, you must depend upon your 
Bible.”-—‘ Oh, very well,’ she replied, and seemed perfectly sa- 
tisfied. This conversation I did not fail, after his return, to repeat 
- her father, commenting upon it as it appeared to deserve,” 

- 183, 


We trust that the Baron commented in his turn. Nor in- 
deed can we help hoping that the anecdote is fabricated. 
We should think it more excusable to invent such a story as 
the preceding, for the sake of being witty against the - 
chism ; than to palm off so gross and so insidious a 
upon little Miss Winn. Will our modern Unitarians ap- 
plaad this abominable breach of trust ? ; 

The readers will probably be surprised to find that the 
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most eminent biblical critic, and moral theologian of the last 
age, is now introduced to them in the person of Mr. Joseph 
Cappe. His preaching in the first place, got him a good 
wile. 


“ But my greatest enjoyment was on the Sunday, in attending Mr.. 
Cappe’s chapel, in St. Saviour Gate. In that summer were preaclied: 
by him the series of Sermons on the Providence and Governmentif, 
God, which | afterwards prevailed upon him to publish, and whi¢hk 
have no difficulty in saying, exhibit a more just and, comprehensive 
view of this. great and momentous subject, than is any where else to 
be met with. It was my constant practice after I left chapel, to ana- 
lyze the discourse, and to put down, as accurately as I was able, 
the general impression it produced. This was not only useful, to 
excite.in my own mind at the time, a greater degree of attention, 
but. also to imprint the subject afterwards more effectually on my 
memory, and it has eventually been productive of a far more im- 
portant, because more extensive advantage; an advuntage then, 
indeed, perfectly unforeseen, but to which I shall advert in ‘its’ 
proper place.” P. 227. 


The advantage here alluded to, is that Mrs, Cappe, was 
better able to transcribe, arrange, and correct these. immox- 
tal sermons, when her husband was afflicted with a paralytic 


seizure. With a foresight almost praternatural, she married 
him for this very purpose. 


* Attached as I had long been to Mr. Cappe, and preferring 
his society to that of any other person, this was not the sole cause 
of my becoming his wife. I had long deeply regretted, in common 
with many others, that his invaluable Scripture reséarclies, and. 
other fine compositions should for ever lie buried in a short-hand 
which had been composed by himself, and which was unintelligible 
to every other person, I knew but too well, that his health was 
not such, had he been disposed to it, as should enable him to 
transcribe them himself, consistently with the other duties which 
necessatily arose out of his situation; and I hoped that if I became 
a member of his family, I might in this respect be of use to him, 
and at the same time eventually confer an important bénefit on the 
rising generation, ‘There are those, perhaps, who will find it diffi-. 
cult to believe that this motive had any weight in the scale, and 
others who will deem it altogether romantic and visionary ; it is, 
however, the simple truth ; and I have long esteemed it a Kindand 
merciful arrangement of that wise and good Providence, which 
alone foresees the coming event, that my mind should have been 
thus influenced.’”” P, 243. 5 ieee 


ts Heaven cng 

Now. we beg leave positively to assure-the faitily and 
friends of Mrs. Cappe—that we have:no difficulty whatsoever 
in betieving this important fact—nor shall we pregutfié? fo 
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apply the epithets romantic ‘and visionary to so solemn & per- 
sonage as the lamented auto-biographer. We might 

haps have thought such conduct somewhat absurd, if we had 
suffered ourselves to be led away by our ignorance of the 
preacher's merits. But as his sermons are “ the most just 
and comprehensive” in the world, and his disquisitions, as 
witness the following assurance, are some day or other to be 
highly admired, we cannot be too grateful to Mrs. Cappe for 
her ize in their preservation. 


In the following May, 1802, I had the satisfaction of publishe 
ing the Dissertations and Memoir, in two octavo volumes, which 
had supplied me, in the preceding year, with so much int 
occupation. Prefixed to them is a portrait of the venerable 
author, which I caused to be engraved from the striking picture al- 
ready mentioned ; it is a likeness, certainly, but by no means does 
equal justice to the fine expression of countenance preserved in the 
picture itself. 

** These Dissertationa have excited considerable attention amon 
a few enquiring persons, but the time is not yet come when their 
value will be fully understood, and consequently, when they will 
obtain their merited celebrity. One singular thing has happened 
to them ; they have upon the whole, been quite as well received by 
a few liberal and learned clergymen of the Establishment, if not 
better than by professed Unitarian Dissenters.” P. 319. 

“ I had been much occupied during the greater part of this 
ear, in preparing for the press a series of Notes of my late hus- 
and’s, on the four Gospels, formerly transcribed from his short- 

hand papers, and from the margin of different Bibles. The dic- 
tating from these had soothed many a long hour of rey mt and de- 
bility, which would otherwise have hang heavily upon him, and had 
doubly endeared them to me, as well on that account as for their 
own intrinsic merit. I considered their importance as being such, 
that I felt very desirous that others should benefit from them as 
well as myself; and I conceived that their extensive circulation 
would best be promoted, by endeavouring to interweave the narra- 
tive of the four Evangelists into one connected history, in their own 
words; placing the Notes at the bottom of the page, and dividing 
the whole into'sections; adding at the end of each such reflections 
as might arise in my own mind, from a careful and serious 

ofeach section. My first design was to publish the work: in 
quarto, placing the book, chapter, and verse, from which the nar- 
ratives were taken, in columns, by the'side of the history; but not 
being able to take the whole risk of the expence of publishing 
upon myself, I was dissuaded by my bookseller from this wer 
and advised to publish in octavo; merely placing the name of 
book, chapter, and verse, at the head ot cash section ; and this 
was done accordingly, and the _ was published in April, 1809. 


VOL. XX. JULY, 1823. 
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‘¢ When I considered the important light thrown upon various 
parts of the sacred Volume, and particularly on many of the con- 
versations of oyr divine Master, by these Notes—the result of 
many a year of serious and patient investigation, on the part of 
one, whose single object was the development of Scriptural truth . 
whose early youth and declining age, were alike devoted to the 
careful study of the Scriptures in the original languages, under the 
deepest sense of their Wr epee importance; of one, whose in. 
vestigations bore always the stamp of profound thought, of deep 
piety, and of original genius,—I was led to flatter myself that 
their acceptableness would be great, and their circulation wide 
and extensive. When, however, | stepped out of my closet, and 
took but a transient survey of the busy world around me; of ‘the 
fears, the prejudices, and the enthusiasm of many; the indiffer- 
ence, if not absolute scepticism of more, and especially of a great 
portion of the literary public, for whose use these Notes were:prin- 
cipally calculated; when I looked into the r histories of 
such eloquent, specious writers as Gibbon and Hume, apd many 
others, and saw how their ponies and erudition, conforming to the 
false philosophy, careless habits, and dissipated manners. . of ,the 
age, had insensily undermined all desire of religious knowledge 
and improvement, I was led to anticipate what has actually hap- 

ened, that many would not look into the book, and that of the 
ew who did, the greater part would not give themselves the trou- 
ble of reading it. The periodical pc eepenien of the day are, in 
general, a pretty good criterion of the popularity of the subject 
treated, and here the indication was most unfavourable; for with 
the exception of an article in the Monthly Repository for May, 
1810, written in a high strain of praise, oad duly appreciating the 
value and importance of the Notes; and of one in the Eclectic 
Review for 1810, speaking highly of the Reflections, hardly any 
notice has been taken of the publication. Thus a 
shall not attempt in my life-time, to bring forward another edition ; 
but pone I may endeavour, if I should be able, being fully per- 
suaded of its real intrinsic value, to prepare a quarto edition for 
the press, on the plan originally proposed ; which my executors may 
publish hereafter, if they should think it likely to get into circula- 
tion*. The light thrown upon many difficultpassages in these 
Notes, is surely invaluable; particularly on the celebrated con- 
versation of our Lord with Nicodemus, with the woman of Sama- 
ria, and many others. Of the Reflections it may not become me 
to speak ; yet, as this will not appear before the public whilst the 
writer can have any interest in its approbation or censure, I may 
be allowed to say, that on a careful re-perusal, I think they can 
hardly be attentively read, without exciting additional interest in 
the character of Him, who, to adopt his own energetic, but highly 





* «©The Author abandoned this design ; but at the time of her death was en- 


gaged in reprinting the Reflections in a cheap form, chiefly for the use of Tract 
Sucieties.""— Ep. 
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figurative language, was indeed, “ the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life.” P. 365. 

This is a sufficient specimen of silliness and egotism; and 
releases us from the task of quoting other and longer passages 
iu which Mrs. Catharine Cappe undertakes to show that all 
men who are desirous of a good education, (p. 388), should 
repair to the Unitarian College at York; and avail them- 
selves first, of ‘‘Mr.Well-beloved’s own labours, and secondly, 
of those of two such coadjutors as the present mathematical 
and classical tutors, the Rev. William Turner, jun. and the 
Rev. John Kenrick.” From these people our sons are to 
imbibe ‘‘ the genuine Protestant principle of candid and se- 
rious investigation” between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-one !—And they will also be taught that it is better 
to attend a meeting-house than a church, because— 

“The opinions of the man who is a member of the Establish- 
ment, are identified, and his conduct is expected to be strictly in 
union with the religious system he openly professes ; whilst the other, 
not being bound by any particular confession of faith, is at perfect 
liberty to follow the dictates of his own conscience, and to em- 
brace whatever he believes to be really Scriptural truth, although 
it may, in some instances, have been explained by the officiating 
minister, in a manner somewhat different from his own previous 
conceptions of its genuine import.”” P. 405. 


Let it be observed, that Mrs. Cappe was not an Infidel un- 
der the disguise of au Unitarian, but a sincere believer in Re- 
velation. Her eyes were open to the progress of unbelief, and 
she regretted that the popularity of Gibbon and Hume inter- 
fered with the sale of her husband’s Disquisitions, and her 
own Reflections. At the same time, the old lady was un- 
able to perceive that her college and her congregation must 
be hot-beds of scepticism, and actually lamented that the con- 
duct of a Churchman should be expected to be in union with 
his faith. Yet she valued herself beyond measure upon the 
suundness of her intellect, and fancied that she could see 
farther than the generality of her fellow-creatures, into the 
deepest and most mysterious subjects. Is she to be considered 
a fair specimen of those reasonable and enlightened Christians 
who congregate in Essex-Street upon the Sabbath-day ? 
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Art. XV. Elia. Essays which have appeared under 
that Signature in the London Magazine. S8vo. pp. 346. 
ds. Gd. Taylor and Co. 1823. 


It is hardly necessary to introduce to the notice of our rea- 
ders a work so well known as the series of essays which have 
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appeared in the London Magazine ander the somewhat fan- 
ciful signature of Elia, and have lately been collected into 


one volume in consequence of the celebrity which many of 


them have separately acquired. Their merits which are 
transcendantly above the usual level of magazine produc- 
tions, will best be examined by dividing them into three 
classes, Reminiscences, Extravaganzas, and Essays proper 
—'Phe first class embraces many portraits, some imaginary, 
some real, of things and persons which are gradually be- 


coming obsolete for want of a little timely notice; and of 


which our children would have formed no distinct idea but 
for the assistance of this vivid and accurate recorder. The 
most valuable of these descriptions relate to the generation 
of actors just past, whose characteristics are so well hit off 
in those instances of which we are competent to judge, that 
we give implicit credence to the rest. ‘The following por- 
trait of the celebrated actor Dodd, in Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek, is no doubt as exact as that of the favourite of our 
youth, poor Dicky Suett; and is gracefully contrasted with 
the picture of his exit from life, which immediately follows. 


“ Few now remember Dodd. What an Aguecheek the stage 
lost in him! Lovegrove, who came nearest to the old actors, re- 
vived the character some few seasons ago, and made it sufficiently 
grotesque ; but Dodd was 2/, as it came out of nature’s hands. It 
might be said to remain in purts naturalibus. In expressing slow- 
ness of apprehension this actor surpassed all others. You could 
see the first dawn of an idea stealing slowly over his countenance, 
climbing up by little and little, with a painful process, till it 
cleared up at last to the fulness of a twilight conception—its 
highest meridian. Ile seemed to keep back his intellect, as some 
have had the power to retard their pulsation. The balloon takes 
less time in filling, than it took to cover the expansion of his 
broad moony face over all its quarters with expression. A glimmer 
of uncerstanding would appear ina corner of his eye, and for lack 
of fuel go out again. <A part of his forehead would catch a Tittle 
intelligence, and be a long time in communicating it to the re- 
mainder. 

‘| am ill at dates, but I think it is now better than five and 
twenty years ago that walking in the gardens of Gray’s Inn—they 
were then far finer than they are now—the accursed Verutam 
Buildings had not encroached upon all the east side of them, cutting 
out delicate green crankles, and shouldering away one of two of 
the stately alcoves of the terrace—the survivor stands gaping and 
relationless as if it remembered its brother—they are still the best 
gardens of any of the Inns of Court, my beloved Temple not for- 
gotten—have the gravest character, their aspect being altogether 
reverend and law-breathing—Bacon has left the impress of his 
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foot upon their gray el walks——taking my afternoon solace on a 
summer day upon the aforesaid terrace, a comely sad personage 
came towards me, whom, from his grave air and deportment, I 
judged to be one of the old Benchers of the Inn, He hada 
serious thoughtful forehead, and seemed to be in meditations of 
mortality. ‘As I have an instinctive awe of old Benchers, I was 
passing him with that sort of subindicative token of respect which 
one is apt to demonstrate towards a venerable stranger, and which 
rather denotes an inclination to grect him, than any positive mo. 
tion of the body to that effect—a gpecies of humility and will- 
worship which ‘I observe, nine times out of ten, rather puzzles 
than pleases the person it is offered to—when the face turning full 
upon me strangely identified itself with that of Dodd. Upon close 
inspection L was not mistaken, But could this sad thoughtful 
countenance be the same vacant face of folly which T had hailed 
so often under circumstances of gaiety ; which I had never seen 
without a smile, or reeognised but as the usher of mirth; that 
looked out so forenally flat in Foppington, so frothily pert in 
Tattle, so impotently busy i in Backbite ; so blankly divested of all 
meaning, or resolutely expressive of none, in Acres, in Fribble, 
and a thousand agreeable impertinences? Was this the face—full 
of thought and carefulness-—-that had so often divested itself at 
will of every trace of either to give me diversion, to clear my 
cloudy face for two or three hours at least of its furrows? Was 
this the face—manly, sober, intelligent,—which I had so often 
despised, made nets s at, made merry with? The remembrance 
of the freedoms which I had taken with it came upon me with a 
reproach of insult. I could have asked it pardon. [ thought it 
looked upon me with a sense of injury. ‘There is something 
strange as well as sad in seeing actors—your pleasant fellows par- 
ticularly—subjected to and suffering the common lot—their for- 
tunes, their casualties, their de: iths, seem to belong to the scene, 
their actions to be amenable to poctic justice only. We can 
hardly connect them with more awful responsibilitics. The death 
of this fine actor took place shortly after this meeting. He had 
quitted the stage some months; and, as I learned afterwards, had 
been in the habit of resorting daily to these gardens almost to the 
day of his decease. In these serious walks. probably he was di- 
vesting himself of many scenic and some real vanities—weaning 
himself from the frivolities of the lesser and the greater theatre— 
doing gentle penance for a life of no very reprehensible fooleries,— 
taking off by degrees the buffoon mask which he might feel he had 
worn too long—and rchearsing for a more solemn cast of part. 
Dying he ‘ én on the weeds of Dominic*.’”” P. 311. 








** Dodd was a man of reading, and left at his death a choice collection of old 
English literature. I should judge him to have been a man of wit. I know one 
metance of an impromptu which no length of study could have bettered. My 
nrerty friend, Jem White, had seen bim one evening in Aguecheek, and recog- 
insg Dodd the next day in Fleet Street, was irresistibly impeiled to take off his 
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There is an admirably worm-eaten and obsolete gusto in 
the descriptions of the old South Sea clerks, pertectly in 
character with their dusty deserted bureau, “ ever gapin 
wide and disclosing to view a grave court, with cloisters an 
pillars, with few or no traces of goers-in or comers-out ;" 
and indeed the author himself gives us to understand, that 
these walking fixtures are copied faithfully, with merely the 
alteration of names. The characters also of Ceventry and 
Salt, the senior benches of the middle Temple, are pointedly 
contrasted with each other, as are those of Boyer and Field, 
the masters of Christ’s Hospital Grammar School. On the 
death of Boyer, a worthy and learned man, but as it seems, 


“‘a rabid pedant, with a heavy hand,” the following bon 
mot of Coleridge is recorded. 


« ¢ Poor J. B.—may all his faults be forgiven; and may he-be 
wafted to bliss by little cherub boys, all heads and wings, with no 
bottoms to reproach his sublunary infirmities.’ ’’? P. 46. 


In the same paper, (Christ’s Hospital five and thirty years 
ago) the author, whom we believe to be Mr. Charles Lamb, 
a gentleman already known in the literary world, does justice 
with a friendly, and apparently a discriminating pen, to the 
early talent of the gifted = | eccentric genius above-men- 
tioned, and commemorates also more than one distinguished 
character, whose cotemporaries they were. In this, as in 
other instances where real persons are introduced, the essay- 
ist deserves great credit for the discrimination and gentle- 
manly feeling which he has shewn, “ nought extenuating, 
nor aught setting down in malice ;” and generally combinin 
some redeeming trait with the foibles or oddities which he 
describes so amusingly. In no case does he appear either 
to squander away his praise, or to indulge a bantering pro- 
pensity at the expense of the dead or living: and we cor- 
dially recommend his example to the Peters and othér lite- 

gossips of this gaping age. , 

e following ludicrous and at the same time painful 
anecdotes of the abuses of Christ’s Hospital as contrasted 
with its present self, are given by him with great naiveté and 
humour, and in a manner which shews that he possesses the 
power of gibbeting in effigy on proper ocvasions. 


«« There was one H——, who I learned, in after days, was seen 
expiating some maturer offence in the hulks. “(Do 1 flatter myself 





hat and salute him as the identical Knight of the preceding evening with a ‘ Save 
you, Sir Andrew.’ Dodd, not atall disconcerted at this unusual address from a 
stranger, with a courteous half-rebuking wave of the hand, put him off with 
an * Away, Fool.’ ” 
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in fancying that this mnt be the planter of that name,, who 
suffered—at Nevis, I think, or St. Kitts——some few years 
since ?. My friend Tobin was the benevolent instrument of bringing 
fim to the gallows.) ‘This petty Nero actually branded a boy 

wlio hail dlfended him, with ated hot iron ;' and ‘nearly starved 
forty OF ws, with ‘exacting contributions, to the one half of' our 
bread, to’ pamper @ young ass, which, incredible as it: seem, 
with the comivance of the nurse’s daughter‘a (a young of 
his) he had ‘contrived to in, and keep upon the ‘leads of 
the'ward, as they called our ies. This game went on for 
better than-a week, till the foolish beast, not able to fate well but 
he must ery roast meat—happier than Caligula’s minion, could .he 
as tar own co ut, foolisher, alas! than any of his 
species in the fables—waxing fat, and kicking, in the fulness of 
bread, one unlucky minute would needs proclaim his good fortune 
to the world below; and, laying out his simple throat, blew such 

a ram's horn blast, as (toppling down the walls of his own Jericho) 

set concealment any longer at defiance. The client was dismissed, 
with certain attentions, to Smithfield; but I never understood 
that the patron underwent any censure on the occasion. This 
was in the stewardship of L’s admired Perry. 

‘* Under the same facile administration, can L. have forgotten 
the cool impunity with which the nurses used to carry away 
openly, in open platters, for their own tables, one out of two of 
every hot joint, which the careful matron had been seeing scrupu- 
ously weighed out for our dinners? These things were daily prac- 
tised in that magnificent apartment, which L. (grown connoisseur 
since, we presume) praises so highly for the grand paintings *»by 
Verrio, and others,’ with which it is ‘ hung round and adorned.’ 
But the sight of sleek well fed blue-coat boys in pictures was, at 
that time, 1 believe, little consolatory to him, or us, the living 
ones, who saw the better part of our provisions carried away before 
our faces by harpies; and ourselves reduced (with the Trojan ia 
the hall of Dido) 

‘“« To feed our mind with idle portraiture.” P. 32, 


Whether Mrs. Sarah Battle, the philosophic and eloquent 
commentator on Hoyle’s dry text, be a real character er not, 
she is admirabie in her way; and if compounded by the au- 
thor fromthe traits and maxims of antiquated spinsters, the 
conception does him the greater credit, and shews a power 
of identifying himself with the thoughts and arguments of all 
oddities after their kind. For our own part, though,anini- 
tiated into the mysteries of “‘ square games,” we can almost 
fancy we enter into their spirit while listening to the old 
als ingenious arguments in their favour. aie 

{his extravaganzas we must speak with more qualified 
praise, at the same time that we are inclined in candour to 
consider them as such, and to allow, in his own phrase “ that 
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if we wrest his words beyond their fair construction, we our- 
selves are the April fools.” Se we shall not con- 
found Mr. Lamb with his “ phantom cloud of Elia,” nor take 
his word for his professed ignorance of common geographiy 
and history. Nor shall we consider him as the apologist of 
swindlers and ragamuffins, because, with an indulgent feel- 
ing towards the waifs and strays of society, he has de- 
voted a whole chapter of ingenious burlesque to the eulogy 
of a sort of Jeremy Diddler of his real or pretended ac~ 
quaintance, and another to complaints against the success- 
ful labours of the Mendicity Society. Nay, we will even 
own to a feeling of indulgence for the truncated demi-centaur 
familiar to our early recollections as * poor Billy Bowldish,’’ 
and for the two blind Tobits, his ‘‘ fellow patriarchs of po- 
verty ;” whom we trust that the zeal of that useful establish- 
ment has not confounded with the common herd of vagabonds 
and impostors. But in associating the shameless spendthrift 
Bigod in an act of considerate benevolence with the worthy 
humoarist James White, Elia has introduced him into far 
too good company, and rendered his own serious reprobation 
of such characters rather doubtful in the eyes of those matter 
of fact people to whom he expresses such an instructive 
aversion in page 138. 

The eulogium on roast pig, enlivened by the story of 
Bo-bo, is a fair and legitimate piece of good fun ; intended, 
perhaps, as a hit at the modern mock-important school of 
gastronomy, with the sublime Louis Eustache Ude, at its 
head. Of All Fools Day it can only be said, that it is an 
inoffensive, and rather a tame piece of tom-foolery, suited 
to the occasion. But with the Essay on Munden’s acting, 
though possessing some laughable turns, we have more se- 
rious grounds of quarrel. Intending, towards the conclu- 
sion, to be more subtile and ingenious than usual, Elia quits 
the easy flow of thought and diction natural to him, and re- 
fines on his own meaning till he hardly understands it. The 
cacodemon of cockneyism appears suddenly to have seized 
on his imagination, in the shape of Mr. Lecturer Hazlitt, 
aud to have set his sentences frisking in forced jerks, like 
tumblers with their legs tied. Witness the following delect- 
able effusion, 


*« A table, or a joint stool, in his conception, rises into a dig- 
nity equivalent to Cassiopeia’s chair. It is invested with constel- 
latory importance. You could not speak of it with more defer. 
ence, if it were mounted into the firmament. A beggar in the 
hands of Michael Angelo, says Fuseli, rose the Patriarch of 
Poverty. Sothe gusto of Munden antiquates and ennobles what 
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it touches, His pots and his ladles are as grand and primal as the 
seething pots and hooks seen in old prophetic vision, A tub of 
butter, contemplated by him, amounts to a Platonic idea. He 
understands a leg of mutton in its quiddity. He stands wondering, 
amid the common-place materials of life, like primeval man with 
the sun and stars about him.” P, 341. 


Fie on it! Such quirks are unworthy of Elia, whose fer- 
tile genius has no occasion to produce and re-prodnce the 
same thought in different ways, with the fulsome assiduity of 
a man-milliner, turning the same tawdry stuff to different 
lights. The least touch of the Rimini school is like the 
twang of garlic to our nostrils, and to do Mr. L. the justice 
he deserves, it seldom taints his pages. 

In the ‘* Complaint of the behaviour of married people,” 
and “‘ the Old and the New Schoolmaster,” Mr. L. proba- 
bly wishes to be considered as speaking merely in the adepeed 
character of Elia; a warnt-hearted, indolent, and somewhat 
splenetic old bachelor, with a sly bantering vein, and a dis- 
like to forms and pretensions of all sorts. It would, there- 
fore, be as preposterous to argue gravely with the misrepre- 
sentations uttered by his ‘ Eidolon,” as to serve a warrant 
upon a ghost; else we should condole with him on posses- 
sing a set of married acquaintances so much below the ave- 
rage of the Logs of Tooley-street, in politeness and sgavour 
vivre. 


“ The excessive airs which those people give themselves, 
founded on the ignorance of us unmarried people, would be more 
offensive if they were less irrational. We will allow them to under- 
stand the mysteries belonging to their own craft better than we 
who have not had the happiness to be made free of the company : 
but their arrogance is not content within these limits. | If a single 
person presume to offer his opinion in their presence, though upon 
the most indifferent subject, he is immediately silenced as an 
incompetent person. Nay, a young married Jady of my acquaint- 
ance, who, the best of the jest was, had not changed her condition 
above a fortnight before, in a question on which | had the misfor- 
tune to differ from her, respecting the properest mode of breeding 
oysters for the London market, had the assurance to ask with a 
sneer, how such an old Bachelor as I could pretend to know any 
thing about such matters.”” P. 292. 

“One good lady whom I took the liberty of expostulating with 
for not showing me quite so much respect as I thought due to her 
husband’s old friend, had the candour to confess to me that she 
had often heard Mr. speak of me before marriage, and that 
she had conceived a great desire to be acquainted with me, but 
that the sight of me had very much disappointed her expectations ; 
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for from her husband’s representations of me, she had fonmed a 
notion that she was to see a fine, tall, officer-like looking man (I use 


her very words) ; the very reverse of which proved to be the 
truth.” P. 299. 


Gentlewomen of the present day do not practise such 
rudenesses, much less behave with the bratality of Testacea, 
and the other woman with the indigestible dog-latin name , 
(see page 300) and would be as surprised to recognise them- 
selves in the paper in question, as our Vincents, and Good- 
alls, our Wartons and Raines, would have been to find their 
own likenesses in the pitiable tongue-tied Pilgarlics de- 
scribed in the following passage. 


** Why are we never quite at our ease in the presence of a 
schoolmaster ?—because we are conscious that he is not quite at 
ease in ours.—He is awkward, and out of place, in the soeiety of 
his equals, He comes like Gulliver from among his little people, 
and he cannot fit the stature of his understanding to yours. He 
cannot meet you on the square. He wants a point given him, like 
an indifferent whist-player. He is so used to teaching, that he 
wants to be teaching you. One of these professors, upon my 
complaining that these little sketches of mine were any thing but 
methodical, and that I was unable to make them otherwise, 
kindly offered to instruct me in the method by which young gentle- 
men in Ais seminary were taught to compose English themes.—The 


jests of a schoolmaster are coarse, or thin. ey do not tell out 


of school. He is under the restraint of a formal and. didactive 
hypocrisy in company, as a clergyman is under a moral one. He 
can no more let his intellect loose in society, than the other can 


his inclinations.—He is forlorn among his co-evals; his juniors 
cannot be his friends.” P. 122. 


In the essay, however, on ‘‘ the Artificial Comedy of the 
last century,” Mr. L. comes forward upon his owa account, 
and speaks in sober earnest. His arguments in favour of 
Congreve and Wycherley, afford a plea to excuse every 
one, who, with the fool, “ throws about firebrands, and 
saith, Am I not in sport?” Though the ribaldry of these dld 
authors be open and manly, and preferable either to the nasty 
little tale of incest, which Mr. Leigh Hunt has seleated 
from the whole of Dante, as so “‘ cordial and refreshing,” 
or to the aberrations of Tommy Moore’s prurient angels ; 
yet it is something to have driven such things from the stage 
to the closet; and whether we call it decency or hypoesisy, 
the age is to be congratulated on the prevalence of that mat- 
ter-ot-fact feeling, which in Elia’s words, “‘ affords no sanc- 
tuary and quiet Alsatia to hunted casuistry, and dares not 
dally with images or names of wrong.” If, however, he se- 
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riously wishes the revival of exploded indecencies, we can 
only exclaim again in his own words, ‘God help thee, Elia ! 
thou art sophisticated.” 

We turn to the third class of essays, in which the author 
speaks simply from his heart or his fancy, with much greater 
pleasure. Here it may be truly said, “ Richard’s, himself 
again.” Possessmg in common with the rest, great humour 
and liveliness of allusion, as well as happiness of expression, 
they have also peculiar merits of their own. Frank and ho- 
nest in unbosoming his own feelings and prejudices, arch in 
detecting those of others, and indulgent in sympathizing 
with them, he wavers between grave and gay with a grace 
which few, excepting the author of the Sketch Book have 
attained. 

We should, perhaps, select the reverie of Dream-Chil- 
dren as one of the prettiest gems in the volume. There is 
a pensive and imaginative je ne scais quot in it which is 
easier felt than described, and which sometimes reminds us of 
Wordsworth, sometimes of Washington Irving, but most of 
all, of those morning dreams which we find it difficult to 
analyse or describe to ourselves, and are agreeably surprised 
to find that another has found the art of presenting them in 
a distinct shape. The Quaker’s Meeting, the Praise of 
Chimney Sweepers, and Modern Gallantry, will be read 
not only with pleasure, but with benefit to the better feel- 
ings. The former paper evinces a liberal candour, and a 
reverence for sacred things, which fully redeems any of those 
sallies on other subjects on which we may have had occasion 
toanimadvert. From the praise of Chimney Sweepers we 
insert the following recommendation, which may operate on 
many who have not the courage to imitate the worthy James 
White in his whimsical hospitality. 


“ This is Saloon—the precocious herb-woman’s darling—the de- 
light of the early gardener, who transports his smoking cabbages 
by break of day from Hammersmith to Covent-garden’s famed 
piazzas—the delight, and, oh I fear, too often the envy, of the un- 
pennied sweep. Him shouldest thou haply encounter, with his 
dim visage pendent over the grateful steam, regale him with a 
sumptuous basin (it will ¢ost thee but three half-pennies) and a 
slice of delicate bread and butter (an added halfpenny)—so may 
thy culinary fires, eased of ‘the 'o’er-charged secrétions from thy 
worse-placed hospitalities, curl up a lighter volume to'the wélkin — 
so may the descending soot never taint. thy costly wellsingredi- 
enced soups--nor the odious cry, quick.reaching from street to 
street, of the fired chimney, invite the rattling engines from ten 
adjacent parishes, to disturb for a casual scintillation thy peace 
and pocket!” P. 253. 
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We hope, for the honour of the sex, that. such a person 
as “‘ sweet Susan Winstanley”. really did. exist, and, that 
she did actually administer the lesson to her lovet which Elia 
has recorded. An author who can wrife as follows, cannot 
be in earnest in those disparaging reflections on women, 
which we have already noticed. MH aaa! me 

*‘ I wish the whole female world would entertain the same 
notion of these things that Miss Winstanley showed, Then we 
should see something of the spirit of consistent gallantry ; and no 


longer witness the aly of the same man—a pattern of true po- 
liteness to a wife-—of cold contempt, or rudeness to a sister—the 


idolater of his female mistress—the sop attic a4 of his 
no less female aunt, or unfortunate—still —maiden cousin. 
Just so much respect as a woman derogates from her own séx, in 
whatever condition placed—her handmaid or dependent—she 
deserves to have diminished from herself on that score ; and proba- 
bly will feel the diminution, when youth and beauty, and advan- 
tanges, not inseparable from sex, shall lose of their attraction. 
What a woman should demand of a man in courtship, or after it, 
is first— for her as she is a woman ;—and next to that—to 
be respected by him above all other women. But let her stand 
upon her female character as upon a foundation ; and let the atten- ~ 
tions, -incident to individual preference, be so many pretty addita- 
ments and orfiaments—as many, and as fanciful, as ‘you please— 
to that main structure. ‘ Let her first lesson be—with sweet Susan 
Winstanley—to reverence her sex.” P. 187. 7 " 

We cannot take leave of Elia without acknowledging the 
same renin ; with which we part from an agreeable and ori- 
ginal friend, whose humour has tickled our fancy even in 
those instances where we did not coincide with his judgment, 
and for whose more essential parts of character we entértain 
a high esteem. He may be considered as perbaps the onl 
writer since Sterne, whe has fally entered into his spirit, an 
hit his peculiar vein ; and this without either his tedious di- 


gressions, his obscurity, or his indelicacy. | 








Art. XVI. Men and Things in 1828. A Poem: in three 
Epistles.. With Notes. By James Shergold Boone, M:A. 
Svo. pp.164. 5s. Hatchard & Son. 1823. ° ed - 

THERE is something attractive in this publication, Isis sar 

tyrical: and when will satire cease to be popular?—it is polir, 

tical: and Jeha Bull loves politics too well to.reject;them jin 
any shape:—it is ical: and when the author. inchines,to 
be presy; this quality is of the highest value. The satixe, 
however, is unquestionably the best part of the volume, and 














we wisli that it had been dealt.out with a less's 
The inditer of the following 


his object to instruct rather than amuse; and he 
permits the Critics to ‘‘ have their will” of his rhymes; pro- 
vided they refrain from his principles. In a frae spirit of 
contradiction we shall presume to like his verses very 
and to laugh at the solemn trifling which ‘he would pass off 
for political wisdom. 





Men and Things in 1823. 





paring hand. 
lines cannot fail to’entertain the 


public whenever he.sets about it in the proper spirit.) () © 


« Yet, who with peril or'adventurous pen“ 
Can paint the ailing croud of things and men 
Too vast, too various, objects come and go,’ 
.,.Like ceaseless waves that ever ebb or flow. . 
~ What mind can , can grapple with their host,’ 
Nor midst the living labyrinth be lost, 
I see,—and at the sight e’en fancy faints— 
Alarmists, Anarchists, B emers, Saints ; 
_ Scatterers of libels on the church and crown: _ 
Societies to put those libels down, 
Who swell th’ amount, not make the thischief less, 
And spread the poisonous trash they would suppress 
Reformers, Tories,—Whigs, ambiguous ‘brood, 
Nor by themselves, nor others understood | | 
A motley race ; some honest—some for sale— 
Without beginning, ending, head, or tail! — : 
Here bow and cringe, polite place-hunting slaves ; 
There, popularly mad, the patriot raves: _ 
Together infidels and bigots baw], 
Who pray for wildest change, or shrink from all. 
Then comes the mingled mass of themes, that: gain 
The crowd’s light ear, and fire a lady's brain :) 
Such themes as most delight the town-bred Muse, 
And furnish food for gossip to ‘ the blues;’._- 
What modes, what exhibitions, claim’ the sight ; 


{2 


” 
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What hints were whisper’d of crim.-con. last night; 


Whose heart some sorceress of the stage attacks ; 
Who shines the brightest beauty at Almack’s ; 
Who sets the fashions ; who is married—dead ; . 
Who, ruin’d, sent a bullet:through his head ; 
What Byron medi ;. what rays are.thrown 
O’er the new novel of the ‘ t. unknown :’ 
How mighty Foscolo, red whisker’d man, 

Gives wondrous leetures on a wondrous plan ; , 
How Murray doubts in his illustrious mind 

Where best.a future editor to find, Roi 
Should Gifford sink—Oh, nature, spare him long— 
The favour’d son of science and of song !”—P. 5. 


ait 
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But Mr. Boone is not contented to write often this, It is 


+ 


graciously 


much, 
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a clever 
bat not a humble , thinks it infinitely be him 
to be either a Whig or a —and recommends a remodel- 
ling of “* Men and ahings under the joint auspices of him- 
self and Mr. Lord Liverpool is to be a mere un- 
——— ror; Lord ldon isto be turned out-—"* Fuskisson 
an 


inson” are acknowledged as friends. ‘Thore ‘axe'fears 
that a certain 


« cloister’d zeal 
Will ‘¢ palsy with its touch the powers of ] e we 


And “ Grey, Tierney, Lansdowne,” at the intercession of the 
Muse, are to disown the Whigs, and strengthen the'ratiks of 
an enlightened administration. To us this appears ‘rather 
foolish. Mr, Boone has determined to be of no | 
= by making a new one. His disownment, as the 
, of every e faction is ‘sufficientl 
when a ministry shall formed with Mr, . eith 
head or its tail, he will turn out a thorough oie pariyeman 
This we shall prove in good time—for the present we select 
another specimen of his easy and agreeable verses, - 


“ Heard ye that cry ?—* Shall ancient rules give way 
To forms untried, and dreams of yesterday ? 
Shall abstract theories, half 
ie nea diamavanonnaal arias 
na 8 floating vaguely er m 
Di the moral landmarks of mankind ? 
peed go ars old restraints ‘ai on detest, 
And mock religion as a priest 
What! shall the principles, heya tong, 
a in arm and by prescription strong, 

pprov’d by wisdom, sung by bards sublime, 

Ant hallow oy the kaedl et heary tees 
Sow gn, on eequasomiby sieeaianl sighs: 
Discharg’d the service, and dismiss’d the stage ; 
Or sentinel, reliev’d at noon, at night, 


Whose watch ln:deiscgpen Se semeiys Lae 






Who comrade with a smile, | 
Wella do ret hs weary Mae ee wiles 
pte'd to innowetion"s , 
They h fheie vightful lation wht egy iy 
« But hark again! as frequent and as high 


Sounds the full chorus of the adverse cry. 


* Shall man stand stil!t—or only backward move?” 
And are we never, never to improve ! 


Must fears goad, and superstition blind, 
Restraints Scant and oppressions grind?’ b 
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« Then comes:the new ity in vogue, D Piano 
Well fitted both ta make, ‘@ rogue, " 
‘ And prove, that vice, and virtue, ‘andill,, 
SSP 
are but mena— why a 
’ And wo Ot sountey,in.p ally Sing, autene 
prejudice has rul’d—now, wiser grown, | He ba: 
We owe allegiance to ourselves alone. | 
Why should we sermons hear—or priest-rates pay ? 
Let each man go to heav’n his own way. 


“ Thus, as old warriors have beheld on high 
Angelic squadrons battling in au Ween! 
So, mage porns vod 


“Orders and p ; ‘it 
Mere lence, tnideall’a hing np yeh tall 


“9° ‘There, inde ode's name; despaticomny. Sf dte vl B00 


— 


"1A lternate either wild extreme, .. ve 9V9 % 

oi Anil Bashool ie | fate hangs trembling on the beam iti n as 

7 _"Thias all are Wrong rons 3 pes Oo woigte Ce st ating fined 
Maintain a semblance and a shew of rig P96. y eit’ 


Messrs. Canning and Boone are destined’ to moderate’ sl 


tween these extremes. We spare the reader a descrip 


of all that the new coalition is to effect., But.some ~Y the 
things that it is not to do, are much to our taste, and. we are 
only at a loss to understand how the doing and not doing can 
co-exist. For instance, the unconscious. in this'sober 
cabinet is admonished by his own whipper-in to: ‘tako'e de- 


cided part. 


«* But try not thou, ah ua | cual 
That vain, that weak endeavour, to please ai/. 
Ah! shouldst thou seek to soothe now ‘no thee 
One faction first, and then that faction’s 
A see-saw thing, Spt. ehentes be el BM até 
Still restless 4 Ms doa high, and too. aw : 


'Twixt two sac gin Fone 9 he 

Still pec. A ing and fal er" 
Then mig “he 5m he 

And ennach thee jad , 

And teh the wrath of 

And do the good, which Ape og Lela ‘oP. 56. 


To this admonition we heartily, though humbly subseribe. 
How it is to be reconciled to the other ninety-nine hundredths 


of Mr. Boone’s three epistles, we leave it to him to 


In imitation of an author whom he admires and quotes, bat 


does not equal, Mr, Boone's publication is. 
one third verse, and two-thirds prose. And the 


prose, 
inferior to that of the author of the Pursuits of Literature, is 
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96 Men‘and Things’ in.1828. 


well worth reading: © 'The manly, » unaffected, English 
spirit of Matthias has not been caught by his new copyist. 
An affectation of independence is substituted for its reality— 
a puling love of moderation can bear no comparison witlt the 
style or sentiments of one who took a decided part in a mo- 
mentous contest. And he that rebuked Mr. Pitt in the 
zenith of his fame, is oe those beg Frond! Mr. nL oa 
ning by exaggerating his popu larity and his power. Ye 
the Notes toe ‘Men ohd Thins” contain sundry good hits— 
Lord Byron and Mr, Brougham are well played of and the 
quotations in both instances, are ae "happy. * The 
great body of the Whigs of Engls and” is redi to'its pro- 

r dimensions in a passage which we regret our inability to to 
insert. The following summary of the state of religion hase 
still greater claim upon our notice. 


« The chapter of ome | and infidelity superstition and irre- 
ligion—woul beso Jong, i f discussed with a carefulness at all in 
proportion to the magnitude and importance of the subject, that I 
am compelled to wait for some future opportunity of delivering my 
-—- Yet two or three remarks are necessary for the purpose 

explanation. Abroad, the extremes of bigo try and scepticism 
are trampling genuine religion to the véry dust between them ; 
like two usurpers contending for the throne of a legitimate, but 
enfeebled monarch. At home, our clergy must look well to their 
own situation, and the mighty interests confided to their charge. 
Their own worldly fortunes—the welfare of their eeenaab- 
the very existence of Christianity, as the religion of the coun 
are at > ae Renee Det said wk, oe docttinee of Pe! 
ganism, that ‘ the e thought them eq true :—the philo- 
sophers equally fale }—ab the magistrates equally useful.’ Phe 
same, or worse, may be soon the case with Christianity in England. 
In Scotland there is, or was, an atheistical ved composed for 
the most part of philosophical striplings and freethinking ‘appren- 
tices. Mr. Owen, too, has thou fit to inform the worl “elas 
although he prefers Christianity, upon the whole, ‘to'any other 
existing form Of faith, ‘he intends’ to conipile, for himself and his 
followers, a new and unexceptionable:system of religion—much in 
the same manner, it would appear, as @ man eg a'system of 
Seat sgeication ean Me. Om Cc a system of religion! 


2% signification can Mr. Owen’ p attach to phe‘word 2". 
10. 


Why must we quarrel: with Ribcotchd who circulates such 
just and well-timed observations? - Because, ‘in’ the worst 
sense of the word, heis a party-man. «He has imbibed 'cer- 
tain opinions, and he supports. them by-assertions whioh' are 
not founded in fact. e proceed to prove this serious 
charge, and having proved it, as we,shall infallibly do, may 
we not trast that ii. Boone will ‘renounce ‘his errors, an 








‘Men and Thinys in ASW os. We 


~ become converted, té a purer political faith than that which 
be.now professes ? .| Pisk BAS od h. LAkV A THe 
The concluding note, ands ia a sufficient Pewee 


up néhagenaral principles contains are 
andtells us. first i that the self-styled friends ol.trang 

order, are vainly striving to counteract the real 
knowledge ; and, secon tha the some person | 
the ae legislature power to make reg 
respecting the property of the! hurch, ‘The? reade | 
please to centiabes P that the special ‘objects of = 










apprehension aud dislike‘are the U¢tras,' alins’ the 
men, alias the, Bigots, alias the’ High Church: "Hs 
are the causes of bi s distaste—they strive to coun knows . 
ledge+and.they defy Purliament!! Does" Carlile ‘more 
grossly Diltcpraiont ‘the Gospel? © Does Cobbett more .ab- 
surdly put bis own words into his o Bere meat 2 We 
ol nge Mr..Boone to shew what individual an ‘ 
gh hutch party has been guilty of these. offences}... 
Pat itself'is the never-failing object of his sonadeapuasida a. 
Tae scanlodins them for wickedness which they. mcr 
for fo ‘which none bat ideots can commit. As 
gentleman ‘confined his inventions to the Emperor of 
gracefl ddneing, or tov Spanish entlosiagm it’ defends of 
liberty, his harm oss tenia might be' excused: From’ the 
latter, indéed, ‘he’ sedis ‘to have’ been'‘roused ‘while 
was in’ the press, for what is asserted in the ‘text 'ad 
a trath is slurred over in the notes as a ropheayal 
ot bind to, pass But:the Church an ca : 
lesa’ iberally treated. In. the|verses they are fo 
general faults—the Appendix brands them .with,s 
crime. Mr. Boone is simple enough to. helieve 
thal, mien are to: we Syne ai vabdas ze vane ae 
would preach passive obedience vine 0 
— the ay i of Charles If. “ae | oe 
of his new- partizanship,- bis 
Peel,” his exclusive encomiums on orn ie gh 
after she jptogrtes of the world tb a oo 
rn ill ae anda age ‘as to think thu th 
peregrine 
vilifies the ar holding op which they : 
he scorns mpon other gronnds, and. sets. his 
work in to vilify them. as,best, he may; 
with repeating our seiginal abaarnatian--thak he is, an agree- 
’ able set grist, end. on eect peopepbes. thi (n@erplauh 
We & ou? oF ogg ohramah.? . 
VOL, xx. dUL Ty 162804 wey Ci yiilve § aie autitey a a) 
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Art. XVIL A Letter to the t { Honourable 
Canning, on the Pracsicanse 
Poor Laws. By a Select Saeed 
Parish of Putney, under the 59 Geo. 3. cap. 12” [ 


‘114 pp. Cadell. 1823. 
[ on to the labours of the Foreign Office, Mr, Can- 
vg ee _to be involved in no small hperees domestic 
ce, The present assailant requests, his parti- 
caeal attention to the theory and practice of the, Poor, 
me the writer being himself a practical man, his 
pon that branch of the question 8 of unquestionable value. 
Bat his theory is of a different desoription. It has bee 
formed upon a very bray" $e experience. The Select Ves 
man of Putney tora forgets that there are portions of England dif- 
ferently. situated from the village which “ it would be unbe- 
coming in him to praise.” And se he has been instrumen- 
tal in padacing. the rates in his own parish, be 1 ha that een 
qught to be lessened all over the blog dom. 
udent preceeding. It will diminish, if not destroy i 
net of his, Work. The improvement which he recom- 
mends would have a better chance of my te if it had. not 
been qrennwaees by so much general and incorrect 
tion, , For instance, what will be thought of a who 


defends the principle of the Poor Laws cpon the ing 
grounds ; 


“® The employer and the sate aah a Salita 
struggle, the one to po haa re are the rate of 
wages; but in this contest the latter is invariably in the end 


0d Wages seldom. much exceed the maintenance of an ym 
amd never the comfortable subsistence of a moderate-sized famil 
Competition among labourers At tacit combmation cae 
ws ry ad municipal 


even in, dg rom dang mace 


thm pew ty ex penses, “To ; 


t Phe . yy umerous far ’ 
sae ice arn a ece irene 
be not or a pone 


aired Aa or ity 
bbes tidied and to refer him to a state of th whi 


wich ere But whilst the labourer is denied more than a bare 
mainteciance he is an essential contributor to national and indivi- 
dual wealth. 

ee It is the application of labdur to the surface of the soil, ‘ana 


to the various substances which constitute the materials of manu- 
5 
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factures, that renders them the sources of oven 
comfort ; whilst the very hands by whict are thus ye 
ductive, are not allowed to draw: more front: ae dee what i 
sufficient to enable them to continue their daily toil, it ‘then 
unjust, that, whilst the labourer is hazarding his/health, his 
strength, and wearing on the, a part 44 piadenecte, ya 
ible remuneration, he should with a certainty 

the su rfluous produce of his labour, whether the apie or 
individuals may Have availed themselves of it, w when an, 


= 


ss 


pons overtake him? fal not deprive the of h 
pectation to is ahr about is is uh uctive cx Me be 

shoes By the skill Veittell ee tithe usefal pu for is 

admitting thas he is a joint contributor to the result. In 


this partnership concern the prodactive results of which far exbeed 
the necessary wants of both parties, whilst he contributes: exseris 


tially m all, and ly in some cases, he draws the 
only for a daily eubsi : w Ored eeotaainenaieeds aia 


other hands. Over this eutplad fand he presumes not to 
any right or ownership, eet 4 
expenditure, and only expects that he may be 


it for assistance when disabled from labour, or 


labour are insufficient for the maintenance of hi Med hit 
It is no sufficient. answer to his demand to vane bs rcnived 
pt that was covenanted to bé paid him; eat, te, ost poly 


ciple upon which such covenant was built to 
submit to regulations which oh had no concer ope ate to 
circumstances over Which he had no control. ‘is to the 
law of nature and the’ immatable principles of fhe he were 
diifidiently enlightened and were admitted’ ay'’ait i 

purty to discuss ‘the terms on which he, ay one amon g many whose 
coticurrent efforts were to be exerted for oe common 
was to contribute his share of exertion, he would stipalate for nd 
thing Jess than what I here maintairi to be his ri nt He is edn 


seals premgioi've sein s:tsinesinignanet soap fr 


and by a still 
preservation of those who are I eR deren hin than ie. see hold 
per phe bape epepeiseg or a ope sby ia al 


i cat ting to 
voluntary or Conscious agen ribu tte ie eabed opt 





pte plist | ri at rg 

aclves th to DM OF Is per) 
ives iff an 

ples of equitable fer 


| on} dpocids ots 

The dstertions! aud arguments in Abdo are equally 

incorrect, It is not true that a provident labourer in his beat 
days can do no more than provide for ay ep 


expenees. 
It is not trne that in th iwi he the oyer and 
the entployed, the fatter ably worstéd.” Tt ‘trae ° 
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that labourers, when. left to, themselves and unsupported by 
poor laws, waste theie strength, and. wear out their days, for 
the. therléast. possible remuneration.’ '‘These things may be done 
in aland which’has the beuvefit of com ry levies for. the 
poor, and in’ sacha land ‘oar Select-Vestryman happens to 
reside. His ii ation does rot'carry him to other coun- 
ey in which ‘the demand for laboar is' greater ‘than the 
ly, in which ‘thére is no forcéd_ bounty upoti population, 
5g which labotirérs are com rant ‘to toy oF to 
heindl és, Bat he contends for oF Bones sate Bick 
existing system upon the. strength of abuses and misc! hiefs 
which it has produced, and which it preserves. 

It.is needless to.euter upon a ed er investigation of this 
crude theory ,Lts.supporter. does not seem to be aware that 
his.plan tends to..destroy, the temporal comforts of the la- 
bouring classes, not-less than their moral character and so- 
cial qualities.: -He assures us that England owes her great- 
ness to the 43d of Elizabeth ;. that Ireland would be.pacified 
by the introdaction of a similar Statute ; and that:Scotland 
has long been in the virtual enjoyment of a poor-rate, thou h 
ber inhabitants Have not | puted to‘discover the fact. He 
informs us (p. 43.) that pia tart landlords “ are ‘more 
than Uelapeditty: resident ‘upon their estates,” and‘that 
gar system has almost fendered the residence ot non-fesi- 
dence of the proprietors of the soil a matter of indifference. 
After | eae declarations, it is better to turn, at once to the 
practical, part of the volume, . The experience of the writer 
is w confined, if we mistake not, to the space between Londen 

and Putney, where Jandlords, certainly do not reside, and 
their-non-residence is an-evil that may - remedied or borne. 
But it is absurd to suppose that this particularicase can be 
taken as a fair’ specimen of such a country as’ England. »;.. 

‘The remarks.upon the administration of the poor-laws 
aré as just as these upon. their principle are: ‘mis-concetved 
and erroneous. Here ‘thé writer ‘is ‘at‘home: He decribes 
what "he has dove, and seen, and kiféwo, and fescribes it 
like “a man ‘of ne ‘ ce the Potne aken, in 

with oe to or 


crowned, ge a success; “and the met i by 
ar he it was ichitty are istinctly eee We can 

follow him through the whole accou t aber ntti it to 
the serious ‘of every one who has battles 
to fight: We éxttaot aopecrpuats of the iment 4 


sturdy beggars: |. | oad! 
- “Of this order, we had, I think, in Putney, more shia our hi 
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proportion even: for; this neighbourhood, ‘with atl tlie’ ‘cha. 
racteristics of the species ‘in full: perfection ‘atid whit Ne Pel 
idle dependants’on the ‘parish funds, Won: parishioners 
in constant:employment in the place; “Advice ‘and vermodurwads 
in cases of delinquency of ‘any sort were not inconsistent with our 
‘The vestry endeavoured to impress theny with an’ idéa of the 
di ul condition to whicly loss of character: parva! ta A 
offered to. introduce them. to work, ‘which, if cheerfully’ ae4 
cepted, and. assiduously “pursued, - ‘would rats es them) ‘ ‘ae 
labourers,. wig tas to. slide into | the best employment 
parish.: They resolutely refused’ all’ employment’ at the’ "er 
wages of the: vs ds and when it was stated to them that t vitak tor 
have no alternative but to accept the offer that was Malle't 
to starve, the vestry was reminded, with an abusitiz archness, by: 
one who had not been a fortnight out of gaol; that there was * ye 
another resource for men of their stamp. Bowing té his 
knowledge in these matters; the vestry stood éorrbbted ‘fe te 
that with enemies of such high’ pretensions, they had ‘no’ chioied 
but to take the field. They as little dreanit, ‘indeed, of submitting’ 
to this ‘kind of extortion as to any other, and that’ they successfa 
resisted it their evidence is, that the total-amount of their disburé 
ments under that head of expenditure, has not’amounted, during’ 
the two years ending at Baster 1822, to five pounds. ‘The ‘mens! 
they adopted for supporting the patient, and the specific they’ aged 
for curing his disorder, was labour. “I ain able to state; that the’ 
labour was productive, and did not'sensi Mp! with the esta- 
blished occupation of any parishioner. osals were made to 
the inhabitants generally to remove by wheel rows any rubbish, 
stones, dung, sand, gravel, or any other bulky and pondetous siti 
stance which might be required to be transported from one plate to’ 
another. ‘The terins asked of the émployer were thé sam whith’ 
would be paid for the removal of ‘any given quatitity of the article 
in the ordinary mode by horses and carts, \ It’ was'not long before’ 
considerable’ commissions were ' received . for “the ‘conveyance ‘of 
gravel from a neighbouring common, both from private individuals 
and from the surveyors of the’ roads.' The ‘proposal made to the 
paupers was, that they should work bythe piece, and be | for 
the:measured quantity they should deliver at the appoi 
thus avoiding the nedessity'of. constant: ‘superintendance to caeire 
the performance of a reasonable! quantity of labour, and to pre- 
vent waste on.‘the road. The: work-was ‘cor.sideréd be geod 
and the ars 85 pe wes ie tae enable a ‘mijn’ earn 


— thr ee-fourths, of th oe pay of a’ respectable 

n the. one a course . ye Ay the rhe 

ws not t to: "componste Or re neither 
rejected by the ‘palipers, ‘und’ inadequa og 

alleged as a reason. Upon having recourse to the %v pre 

of overseers, an. a to the magistrates, the vestry’ found 

themselves worsted. Assured of the propriety, and not despairing 
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of the gen ibility, of ultimately carrying their plan into execution, 
they submitted to a a Aone me - natural order ~ things, ~— 

ed from the judgment of the magistrates to the sense, (the 
psp ensiieatles.) of the paupers: they offered them their own 
terms. Their demand was double the sum that had been offered, 
and with these terms the vestry complied. ‘Ihey then undertook 
the work, and, as nolontong labourers, earned twenty-four shillings 
per week for the space of a fortnight. Upon presenting a proof 
of this to the magistrates, and representing the probable effects it 
might have upon the regular labourers of the parish, the vestry 
had no difficulty in obtaining that acquiescence and support which 
the embarrassment occasioned by the novelty of their scheme, 
had in the first instance denied them, The pay was immediately 
reduced to a sum per square yard which would enable an able- 
bodied man to earn about ten or twelve shillings per week; and 
unemployed men had no other means of obtaining support from 
the parish. As a man’s earnings at this business were materially 
affected by the condition of the roads, it was found necessary to 
establish a scale of payment, graduated according to the state of 
the weather; and single men were placed on a lower scale than 
that of men with families. As the sum received was fixed, and 
the sum paid variable, for the conveyance of the gravel, it hap- 
pened that sometimes more was paid, sometimes less, for the labour 
than it cost, but the balance at the end of the year was not against 
the parish. When the roads were in good order and the pay in 
consequence reduced, and the men discovered that the cansumer 
was paying more than they were allowed for the work, they were 
anxious to take the job into their own hands; but such proposals 
were rejected ; and they were reminded that the work was offered 
to them, not imposed upon them, and that they might withdraw 
from it whenever they pleased. The object of the vestry was not 
to employ them for a continuance; but, while relieving the parish 
from the burden of their maintenance, to force them to seek em- 
ployment for themselves, and to be content with the average wages 
of the neighbourhood, 

‘‘ When neither money nor other means of support could be 
obtained without labour, and the choice was only between work 
and starvation, the election was soon made, Necessity compelled 
the unemployed to apply for barrows, and the system of remuner- 
ation, which betes | them only in proportion to the work per- 
formed, and in which there could be neither deception nor impo. 
sition, stimulated the most reluctant to sufficient exertion. It was 
soon foynd, that the most determined profligacy, the mast con- 
firmed habits of idleness and drunkenness, would yield to the bar- 
row system, and the condition of a day labourer, in the ordinar 
walks of employment, came to be sincerely envied; but thouga 
weary of gravel wheeling: the _— was 80 occupied, that it was 
long before wany of them could find any other occupation.” P. 85. 
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The result of the enterprize is, that the rates which in 
1818 amounted to 4846/. were reduced in 1822, to 2423. 
and the moral condition of the poor bas been raised in the 
same proportion. ‘The adjoining parish of Wandsworth has 
effected a similar change, and we sincorely trust: that. the 
contagivn will spread. An alteration in the system of ‘the 
poor-laws is more to be desired than expected ; the adminis- 
tration of them may be reformed at any period by an ordinary 
exertion of public spirit. pai 

It is not surprising that so judicious a body as the Putney 
Vestry should desire to furnish the workhouse with religious 
instruction. Bat how could they dream of authorizing “ somie 
of the inhabitants of the parish to read on the motning and 
eyening of every Sunday sach a course of prayers, and a 
sermon, as might be pointed out to them as suitable to the 
place.” (p. 97.) This system, we are assared, “was not 
abandoned but with the extreme regret of both parties,” but 
it is a regret in which we profess our inability to sympathize. 
A workhouse ought not to be converted into a conventiole, 








Art. XVIII. <A Vindication of the Reasons for with- 
drawing from the Hibernian Bible Society, in Answer to 
Charges of Misreprentation, &c. contained in an Anony- 
mous Letter. By James Edward Jackson, M.A. Perpe- 
tual Curate o Gran e, Armagh. Svo. pp. 226.. Mil- . 
liken, Dublin. 1823. | 


Tue peculiar featare in the history of the Hibernian Bible 
Society is, that it obtained a patronage of which the British 
and Foreign could never boast, but bas not coutriyed to keep 
it. We have been repeatedly told, upon, this side of the 
water, that the Bible ooiety has fallen into the hands of 
Dissenters, because the Clergy refused it their countenance 
and support. The Primate, and a large body of the Prelates 
and Clergy of Ireland, adopted that course which their Eng- 
lish ‘brethren declined, and the experiment has not ~sue- 
ceeded. With a manliness and candour which more than 
counterbalance their former rashness, these distingaished 
personages own their error—withdrawn from an Institution of 
which they have discovered the real objects, and declare that 
the general conduct and tendency of the Bible Society are 
such as Churchmen cannot sanction, Then the praise with 
which they had been previously loaded, turns at once into 
contemptuous sneers, or bold defiance ; and, after repeated 
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but fruitless endeavours to precure a restoration of their pa- 
tronage, we are assured, with all gravity, that it did more 
harm than good. If those Churchmen who still continue to 
subscribe to the Bible Society, wish to know how their: re- 
monstrances or their secession will be received, we can refer 
them to Mr. Jackson for information. 

This gentleman published unanswerable ‘ Reasons for 
withdrawing from the Hibernian Bible Society’—appealing 
in every instance to the Reports and other publications of 
the Society itself, in support of his objections and assertions. 
'Khis candid proceeding has subjected him to the usual 
charges—of bigotry, unfairness, irreligion—and even athe- 
ism. But it bas also elicited a‘ Vindication’ of his conduct, 
to which we especially call the reader’s attention. ‘The Irish 
part of it, is that which has the most claim to a hearing, 
though the whole question is most ably argued, as the 
following specimen will suffice to shew. 


«| am no enemy to the circulation of the Scriptures—In common 
with Bishop Marsh, (since my gers has done me the honor to 
associate my name with his) I objected only to the pernicious 
mode of that circulation ; to principies engrafted on it, to practices 
connected with its detail, to penny associations and domiciliary 
visits, which left the minister a cypher in his own parish; to 
erroneous opinions inculcated ; to enthusiastic pretensions set up ; 
to absurdities delivered with solemnity of face ; to all this, —subli- 
mated in speeches, and condensed in pamphlets, and unceasingly 
doled out.under the most winning pretences, to those who were 
the least able to judge, whether what they received was deleterious 
or wholesome. 

“If the Letter-Writer reply, see page 10, that the Society 
could not ‘ dispense with its reports.” ‘The answer is obvious :—It 
might have done without such reports ; without 10,000 copies of a 
pamphlet, containing Mr. Owen's instructive letters from the con- 
tinent“see Br. & For. Soc. cash account in 16th Report— without 
the publication of the travels of Drs. Henderson, Pinkerton, Pater- 
son, andimany others— without monthly extracts, narratives, sum- 
mariesy and brief views—almost every page of which productions, 
I speak it.advisedly, contains matter, which in one shape or other 
is reprehensible,—unfit to be put forth under the sanction of an 
pa ate clergy. ,.It might have done without its theatrical and 
multiplied meetings. It is in these papers and proceedings that 
the opinions and extravagances of the writers and actors are em- 
bortied. If it be rejoined, that the measures complained of were 


calculated to increase the revenues, and to extend the influence 
of the Society, and thus indirectly to promote the sale of Bibles 
and ‘Testarnents ;—that it was an every day's practice with other 
institutions, which had vastly thriven by such means—the spirit 
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of my answer was, that I would be concerned in nq such question- 
able trattic; that my sole object was to circulate the Bible, and 
that I would have nothing to do with the distribution of * harmless 
anecdotes,’ and romances—or with popular meetings, in which 
the most voluble were expected to say something in praise of the 
Society, and they who said what was most extravagant, were most 
applauded. 

«* IT was not reduced to.the alternative of not circulating the 
scriptures, or of circulating them by these objectionable methods. 
I had a Society at hand, which, if duly seconded, was fully ade- 
quate to put the Bible into the hands of those who were likely to 
make a good use of it ; and tothis Society 1 determined, in future, 
to give my exclusive support.”’ Vindicution, p. 7. 


A considerable portion of the pamphlet is devoted to Mr. 
Jackson’s defence against the charge of unfair quotation ; 
and the most unfriendly jury would be compelled to find. him 
not guilty. Heis accused of garbling and falsifying, because 
his opponents had nothing else to say. He had made out so 
strong a case of absurdity, sectarianism, spiritual pride, and 
self-deception, that without running down his evidence the 
controversy would have beenat an end. The attempttherefore, 
was made with considerable vigour and pertinacity, bat with 
little or no effect. The general tenor of the Reports and 
Monthly Extracts is such as Mr. Jackson has stated ; and 
his description is fatal to the Society’s claims upon the sober- 
minded members of the United Church. His account of the 
secession of the Irish Prelates, and its consequences, de- 
serves to be extensively known, 

“ Page 82. ‘Iam sure you will regret to have again brought 
forward this single expression of * Rotten Branches.’ 

“‘ I do not in the least:regret it. It is an expression highly in- 
decorous, and perfectly indefensible. It is by no means to be 
regarded as a single effusion of undue warmth, strikingly contrasted 
with the respectful terms that surround it. It is, on the contrary, 
quite harmless, when compared with the general tone and character 
of the speech, of which it forms a part. The treatment which the 
seceding Prelates and Clergy have experienced at the hands of the 
person to whour these words are attributed, and of other leading 
members of the Society, since it has been held up as an example of 
groper feeling and of Christian forbearance, provokes remark. 

or in estimating the temper and conduct of the Society’s advo- 
cates towards seceders, ought the virulent invective, and the rude 
menaces with which the press abounded, to be entirely overlooked. 
For though the authors of these outrages prudently shrunk from 
public reprobation, and though no institution is to be made strictly 
answerable for what it does not avow, it is manifest that these 
anonymous libellers were amongst the most active, and not the 
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least able, of the Society’s supporters : they show, therefore, of 
what materials the vivacious parts of the body are composed, and 
form a suitable comment on the alleged moderation of former pro- 
ceedings. ‘lhey prove, also, if that needed proof, that a burning 
zeal for circulating the Text of Scripture, may exist in bosoms 
unimbued with the spirit of its precepts. But it is with the known 
and official advocates of the Society that I have now to do. 

** Whilst the Irish Bishops were members of the Hib. Bible So- 
ciety, their patronage was loudly declared, both by Irish and Eng- 
lish Advocates, to be a sufficient answer to all objections, as to the 
safety of the Church. ‘ Can the Church be endangered by a So- 
ciety ——supported by the Prelates of the Church, and by states- 
men?’ 12 Hib. B, Soc. Rep. p. 39. ‘* The force of this argument,’ 
says Dr. Dealtry, ‘ has been so thoroughly felt, that it is a main 
object with our adversaries to keep it out of sight.. Thus, at a time 
when nearly twenty Bishops were enrolled amongst the friends of 
the institution, they declared that it -had received the patronage 
of only three or four. They could hardly attach less value to the 
circumstance, if we cited the authority of the same number of per- 
sons in any other profession or department in life.’ Preface to 
Review of Norris, V *. 

‘“* Now turn the picture. ‘ Twenty Bishops,’ including the Irish 
Bishops, says Dr. Dealtry, in answer to Mr. Norris, * were enrolled 
amongst the friends of the Bible Society.’ After the secession of 
the Irish Bishops, says Mr. Scholefield, in answer to the same Mr, 
Norris, ‘not one Prelate, I believe, has withdrawn from the Bible 
Society,” because the seceding Prelates had never joined it. 
‘ The two Irish Prelates withdrew from the Hiderniaa Bible Soci- 
ety.’ Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, note, p. 86 t. 

« Will they have the Irish Prelates, or will they not? They will 
claim them, or not claim them, as best suits their turn. Well, then, 
the Irish Prelates never sanctioned the British and Foreign Society, 
and Dr. Dealtry’s charge was most unfounded—but they were 
members of the Hibernian Society, and whilst they continued so, 
they were all in all. ‘ It was a kind of spiritual high treason for 
a Minister of the Church to revile a Society so patronised.” 12 
Rep. p. 34. Disapprobation was, however, intimated by the Pre- 
lates themselves. At last, the decisive step is taken, and the se- 
cession is announced. The forbearing, the unostentatious, the 
intelligent, and the pious head of the Irish Church, publicly tells 





** Little did Dr. Dealtry think how soon his own words might be quoted 
against himself and his associates.” ’ 

“ «4+ Aware,’ says Mr. Owen, speaking of the formation of a Bible Society at 
Geneva, ‘ of the arts which had been used by some of the foreign journalists, both 
in Germany and Prance, to represent the British and Foreign Society, as a Sec- 
tarian Institution ; 1 appealed to the list I held in my hand, as an unanswerable 
proof of the consideration which it enjoyed among a large portion of the members 
of his Majesty’s government, and the guardians of our National Church.’ 15 Br 
itep. p. 39. * During the whole of my journey, I endeavoured to act with sim- 


plicity and godly sincerity” Ib. 41. 
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them that he can go on no longer. The Archbishop of Dublin 
does the same. Nearly the whole Bench of Bishops, aud a great 
majority of the Clergy, either preceded or followed their steps. 
And then comes Mr. Daly, and discovers, that the secession will 
* act only as a pruning knife to the Society, which will lop off the 
dead and useless branches.’ And in conclusion says he, ‘ we may 
say of the Society,’ * no weapon that is formed against it shail 
prosper, and every tongue that shall rise against it, en judgment it 
shall condemn,’ 2d Rep. Louth Aux. B. Soc. pp. 380, 31. 
* Surely,’ says the Letter-Writer, p. 82, ‘ that charity which suf- 
fereth all things, and endureth all things, could.not fail to perceive 
that these expressions applied merely to the utility of the persons in 
question, to the Bible Society. ‘This the real meaning, was always 
the most obvious’ to his sagacity. Why, this is the offensive 
meaning complained of, and the inconsistency which deserves to 
be exposed ! 

** At the same meeting, at which this speech was delivered,—a 
meeting sanctioned by the presence of the highest powers of the 
Society,—Mr. Mathias is introduced as saying,—* As to the letter 
of his Grace of Dublin, he had little to remark, since to unheard 
and unknown objections * no answer could be given, but that which 
they had just heard read. It remained only for him to afirm, that 
the Society was the same when his Grace retired from it, as 
when he first joined it. He found it an association of Christians 
of all denominations, for the circulation of the authorised version 
of the Scriptures, without note or comment, and he left it precisely 
ithe same.’ 2d Rep. Louth Aux. B. Soc. p. 19. So much for his 
Grace of Dublin! 

The treatment which the late Primate experienced on the same 
occasion, is to my mind still more disgusting, as it was ushered in 
with professions of respect for ‘ his station in the Church, and of 
gratitude for his long and liberal patronage.’ ‘ A long and liberal 
patronage’ is somewhat at variance with the Letter- Writer's phrase 
of * the little interest the seceders had taken in the Society,’ and 
was but indifferently requited by the epithets of ‘ dead and useless 
branches.’ 

“« But what is Mr. Mathias’s respectful comment on the Pri- 
mate's Letter? * What he,’ his Grace, * says, therefore, is only 

Sram hearsay.’ ....* As to the second charge,’ it does * violence to 
common sense.’ 

* At the same meeting, allusion is made by the Rev. Robert Daly, 
to the two celebrated sermons advertised by the Committee--* the 
one to be preached in St. George’s Church, Dublin, and the other 





*« * The objections were publicly stated, in a Charge delivered at his Grace’s 
Visitation, held in the City of Dublin, at which many clerical members of the 
Society, and probably some of the Committee themselves, were present; but it 
was not worth the while, forsooth, of the Committee of the Hibernian Bible Society 
to make inquiry as to what had been declared, in the most public and solewn 
manner, by so obscure a person as the Archbishop of Dublin.” 
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in the Scots Church, Mary’s Abbey.”"—‘ The great object, on these 
occasions,’ is declared to be, ‘ to furnish the friends of religion, of 
all denominations, with am opportunity of presenting their united 
thanksgivings to the God of all Grace, for the glorious work which 
he is carrying on by means of the various Societiesy the progress of 
which they have been contemplating during the preceding week.’ 
There are errors, says one, too absurd for defence, and too gross 
for palliation;—and this is of them. For, by what authority did 
the Society foist in amongst the known and stated objects for 
which our congregrations are assembled, the purpose of presenting 
‘their united thanksgivings’ for the progress of the various ques- 
tionable spiritual enterprises of the week, which this Committee, b 
its fiat, pronounces ‘ to be the glorious work, which the God of all 
Grace is carrying on!’ And what kind of congregation did this 
Catholic Society invite to assemble in one of-our Churches? * the 
friends of religion of all denominations ;’ the Socinian was to in- 
veke Jesus of Nazareth as God, whom he believes to be a man 
like himself;—the Roman Catholic was to take a benedictton from 
that Minister, whom he considers as an heretical intruder into the 
priestly office ;—and the Presbyterian was patiently to behold him 
officiating in the very rag ‘ot Popery.” The whole procedure 
was a tissue of absurdity and presumption, well worthy of the ma- 
nagers, who put to lhe vote of the meeting amotion of thanks to 
Almighty God, for a distinguishing favour. 14th Hib. Soc. Rep. 
** Now the Primate’s reprobation of this thanksgiving day, was 
matter of notoriety. ‘1 know this charge is supposed to have been 
made in very high quarters,’ says Mr. Daley. He coud not but 
know it. He states the very substance of the Primate’s objec- 
tions, as delivered in his Charge. And what are the remarks of 
this ‘most zealous and consistent member of the Establish- 
ment?’ * To my juc'gment, the grounds are very shallow ;’—he 
goes on; ‘ and with many who use them, indicate a desire to bring 
torward what they think will be disreputable to the Society.’ 
What is this but to impute motives of the most offensive kind ? 
With some, at least, 1 fear, thus dwelling on such a thing as this, 
is too much in the spirit of the caviller, that is somewhere described 
as one, who, if he cannot find a hole, will pick one. Among the 
opponents of the Society there are mauy that in every way demand 
from us the most respectful construction of their opposition, But 
there are a set of men, whom we have every right to complain of ; 
~-men who, man under hand way, misrepresent the proceedings 
of the Society, and poison the minds of those, who, from their 
situation, judge of such matters chiefly by report ; those surely are 
highly criminal.” This explains Mr. Mathias’s hearsay evidence. 
‘ There is another class of persons, not so much the object of our 
reprobation ; but whom if és rmpossible to respect : men, who seem 
to act from no principle of their own, but are carried away by 
names; who are sometimes with, and sometimes against, the 
Society; sometimes speak in its favour, sometimes against it. 
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This is not manly—it is scarcely honest.” In the full career of 
all this uncharitableness, he stops short to utter a godly 
admonition‘ Oh! that man would pray for direction on this 
important point, (most important indeed it is.) Let them con- 
sider the subject well, and not be carried about by every wind of 
doctrine, till at last, they oppose the work of God himself, Tam 
astonished at the obsequiousness of some persons,’ &c. And J, for 
my part, at the presumption and unchartlableness of others. This, 
you will perhaps say, is but general slander, Not s0—the shaft is 
pointed against an individual's breast. No sooner is the pious 
ejaculation out of this gentleman’s mouth, than he tells us whose 
character it is the object of his good-natured observations to traduce. 
The Archdeacon of the Diocese of Armagh, whom | have the 
happiness of knowing, and whom, in common with all who do 
know him, I most sincerely respect ; on whose account, therefore, 
I doubly resent the foul imputation ;—this Clergyman is the ob- 
ject of Mr, Daly’s remarks. ‘¢ This’ (the CY cigar of some 
of the opponents) ‘ is very strongly exemplified by what occurred 
under circumstances alluded to in the early part of this day, At 
his Grace’s Visitation, a sermon was preached, in which the 
preacher,’ &c. Now that Preacher was known to be the Arch- 
deacon. His sermon was published, and has met with the appro- 
bation of those, who are as well able as Mr. Daly to judge of its 
merits. The concluding part. of the extract from the sermon 
quoted by Mr. Daly, is this—* I hope, while it (the Society) conti. 
nues true to ats original instilution, I shall never see it hastily de- 
serted by any of its members.’ I leave the subject with Mr. Daly's 
charitable insinuation, which, pointed as it is against Mr. Knox's 
obsequiousness, recoils, in fact, upon the Society itself. ‘ I wish I 
could be sure,’ says he, ¢ that the author of this sermon had not 
deserted the Society’. The concluding part of the gentleman’s 
harangue contains strictures in the same spirit, on Mr. Hinck’s 
Visitation sermon, which he says exemplifies ‘ a quaint saying, 
that a text is a starting post to run away from,’ Mr. Daly’s 
speech in 2d Rep. Louth Aux. B. Soc. 

' “Thus were these gentlemen.occupied, at the very time they 
were controverting the Primate’s declaration, that ‘ it 2s notorious, 
that at the Society’s meetings, speakers introduce topics, not, onl 

irrelevant to the business, but inconsistent with the avowed object of the 
Society, and which are injurious to the Established Church and 
offensive to its members.” And we may now judge with what pro- 
priety the Letter-Writer has said, ‘that it was impossible for 
any person to feel more concerned than his excellent friend when 
he found’ the expression of rotten branches ‘ liable to an extended 
application.’ Letter, p. 82; and with what grace it is denied, 
that the Society’s chief advocates indulge themselves in imputing 
unfair motives to their opponents,’’. P. 95. 


This long extract, which we felt unwilling to injure by 
i" , 
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abridgement, prevents our following the Author through the 
remainder of his reply. Its success is not confined to local 
matters, but extends, as we have already intimated to the 
general principle, particularly to that branch of it which re- 
lates to the conversion of Idolaters by the mere distribution 
of the Scriptures. The absurdity of such a system becomes 
more apparent every day. 
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